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RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


Humayun Kabir 


1961 marks the centenary of 
the birth of four great Indians— 
Rabindranath Tagore, Motilal Nehru, 
Madan Mohan Malaviya and Profulla 
Chandra Roy. Each one of them made 
great contributions to India’s national 
development and they all shared the 
noble qualities of patriotism, nationa- 
lism and humanism. They believed 
in the freedom and dignity of the 
individual and held that India’s 
greatest contribution to the world lay 
in emphasising these human values. 
Even among these resplendent figures, 
Rabindranath Tagore stands out as a 


man of extraordinary genius whose 
contributions to India and the wor 
are outstanding. 

Tagore was fortunate in both ihe 


time and the place of his birth. The | 


advent of the West had disturbed the — 
placid: waters of Indian life and a 


new awakening was seeping through- | 


out the land. Its initial impact had 
dazzled the Indian 
impressed some of the early reformers 


that they at times seemed to be blind. 
By the time | 


imitators of the West. 
Tagore was born, the first uncritical 


mind and so 


admiration for the West had worn 


' intermarriage ostracism. 
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appraisal of the Values of the West. 
Simultaneously, there was increased 
knowledge and regard for the values 
of the East. The place of his birth 
was equally opportune. Bengal had 
felt the impact of the West earlier 
and more vividly than perhaps any 
other part of India, and in Bengal the 
stirrings of new life were most marked 
in Calcutta. The meeting of East 
and West on India’s shores was thus 
for Tagore both a fact and an ideal. 


The circumstances of his family 
also helped in the folwering of Tagore’s 
genius. Originally from East Bengal, 
the family became rich and prosperous 
during the later Mughal days. The 
prosperity became even greater after 
the advent of the British. Co-opera- 
tion with the ruling powers brought it 
status, wealth and culture but also 
attracted the disapproval of the 
orthodox. Interdining with the Tagore 
family invited social disapproval, 
Conscious 
of its wealth and talents (it had already 
produced three generations of excep- 
tionally able men when Tagore was 
born) the family reacted by a proud 
unconcern with many of the social 
taboos of the day. The family had 
however for generations been moved 
by the deeper values of Indian life. 
Tagore’s grand-father was one of the 


off and there was a more balanced 
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pioneers of Western education and a 
friend of Raja Rammohan Roy. 
His father, a deep student of Indian 
philosophy and Islamic mysticism, 
began his day with recitations from the 
Upanishads and Hafiz. Tagore was 
thus born in a family which was steeped 
in the traditions of ancient and 
mediaeval India and yet responsive to 
the currents of the modern West. 
A deeply religious atmosphere free 
from adherence to forms and rituals 
created an ideal background for the 
flowering of his universal mind. 


We can only hint at his many 
splendoured genious in this brief 
account. The world rightly honours 
Rabindranath Tagore as one of tbe 
greatest literary figures in history: 
His writings include more than one 
thousand poems and two thousand 
songs in addition to a large number of 
short stories, novels, dramatic works 
and essays on diverse topics. 


As a writer of lyrics and songs, be 
has rarely been equalled and perhaps 
never surpassed, As a short story 
writer, his rank is among the first 
three or four masters of the ‘craft. 
As a novelist and play-wright, he has 
achieved for himself and honoured 
place in the world of letters. As @ 
literary critic, he has given evidence 
or tare insight and deep sympathy 
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with the work of men who diffored 
from him widely in tradition and 
temperament. It is thus not surprising 
that his works should be translated 
into all the major lanugages of the 
world and bring joy, solace and 
strength to countless millions. 


The diversity of this literary work 
is amazing; but literature in its widest 
sense could not exhaust his energies. 
He was a musician of the highest 
order and not only composed songs but 
set them to music. He started as a 
traditionalist but very soon the 
range of his musical composition 
expanded till it incorporated elements 
from western music and fused them 
with his eastern background. With 
more than two thousand songs that 
express every nature of human feeling 
and every mood of nature in her 
infinite variety, he is undoubtedly one 
of the greatest songwriters and 
musicians that the world has known. 


Tagore took to painting when he 
was almost 70 and yet produced within 
_ ten years almost 3000 pictures. They 

broke sharply from prevailing 
Indian and explored the unconscious 
and subconscious levels of the people’s 
mind. Some regard his work as a 
Complete breach with the Indian 
tradition and yet many competent 
Critics have described him as one of the 
Most significant and creative painters 
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of modern India. His affiliation with 
primitive art on the one hand and with 
some of the avant garde on the other 
is only one indication of the sweep and 
range of his genius. 


Tagore was an artist par excellence, 
and in addition he made notable 
contributions to religious and educa- 
tional thought, to politics and social 
reforms, to moral regeneration and 
economic reconstruction of India and 
the world. He not only thought 
deeply and creatively on all these 
topics but he also set his hand to 
realise in practice what he preached. 
The educational ideas which inspired 
his school at Shantiniketan have 
deeply influenced all modern educa- 
tional thought in India. His 
programmes of economic, social and. 
political reconstruction of the village 
through the co-operation and self help 
of villagers have set the pattern for 
programmes of 
national life in contemporary India. 
He travelled far and wide to restore 
India’s contacts with the outside world 
and laid the foundation on which free 
India has based her policy of friendly 
relations with all peoples of the world. 


Tagore’s deep feeling for the unity 
of man made him gealise that inter- 
dependence of peoples and countries 
rather than their independence must 
be the principle of-life and progress 


reconstruction of — 


24 


survive the challenge of modern 
science and technology. He was one 
of the first to recognise and proclaim 
that the old divisions of nation and 
tace had become outmoded in the 
‘modern age. Today the world is one 
and our sympathies and loyalties 
“must be expanded to recognise this 


MENGE MEME KEEN 


Beane deaigaenesesede 


today and tomorrow if the world is to 
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fact. Steeped in the age old traditions 
of the East, an inheritor of the rich 
cultural heritage of ancient and medi- 
aeval India, he was simulteneously 
a modernist who welcomed the values 
proclaimed by the West. In a word, 
Tagore lived and worked for the 
realisation of the ideal of Universal 
Man. 
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PANDIT MOTILAL NEHRU 
(A LIFE SKETCH ) 


[ The Hundredth Birthday Anniversary of Pandit Motilal Nehru 
was observed on May 6, 1961, throughout the Country. | 


The NEHRUS, who originally 
hailed from Kashmir, had migrated 
to the plains of U. P. sometimes 
in the first quarter of the eighteenth 
century. Raj Kaul, a distinguished 
Kashmiri pandit, left his ancestral 
home for Delhi at the invitation of the 
Moghul emperor then on the throne, 
who allotted him a small estate on the 
outskirts of the imperical capital near 
-a canal—in Hindi nahar, from which 
the Nehrus derived their family name. 


The Nehrus were in the service 
of the Moghul emperor and Pandit 
Gangadhar Nehru, Pandit Motilal’s 
father, was the police chief of Delhi. 
After the fall of the Moghuls, the 
Nehrus migrated to Agra, which is the 
‘birth-place of Pandit Motilal Nehru. 


By a- curious coincidence of nature, 
Poet Rabindranath Tagore and Pandit 
“Motilal Nehru were born on the same 
day—May 6, 1861, and interestingly 
-enough, these’ two men, who were 

“destined to play a great part in India’s 
“resurrection, strikingly resembled in 


- communities. 
Anand Bhavan used to be a legion, 
-so much so that to cater to the tastes 


their dignified demeanour, august 
personality and above all their 
magnetic charm, which distingusishes 
them from their other contemporaries. 


Pandit Motilal was endowed with 
an exceptionally brilliant talent and | 
capacity for hard work, which made 
for his unqualified success in the legal 
profession. He had a roaring practice 
at the Allahabad High Court and there 
were few men in the legal profession 
in those days in India whose earning 
would have compared favourably 
with Pandit Motilal’s. - 


In the early part of his life, Pandit 
Motilal lived like a prince in the 
palatial Anand Bhavan, which in 
course of years become a rendezvous 


. for all kinds of people—lawyers, 


politicians, social workers etc. Pandit 
Motilal showed no particular religious 
leanings and had friends in all 
The visitors at the 


of the Hindu, Muslim and English 


| decisions affecting 
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guests, three separate kitchens were 
run. There were two swimming pools 
and an impressive stable in the precincts 
of the Anand Bhavan. It was again 


: Motilalji who is stated to have imported 


the first automobile car in India. 


A Great Patriarch 


Pandit Motilal was by all standards 
a great patriarch who lived life of a 
thorough-bred aristocrat. “Some- 
thing like a Renaissance ‘prMces. ..- 
May be, in times of trouble in the 
earlier days, he might have been a 
founder of some principality”, in 
these words his son and our Prime 
Minister has described him somewhere. 
Money flowed into his coffers profusely 
and also out of it equally profusely. 


. His generosity and magnanimity knew 


no bounds, until at last he gave 
away his palatial abode, the Anand 
Bhavan to the nation, rechristening it 
as Swarajya Bhavan, which for years 
had been the beehive of India’s 
political activities and where great 
the lives of the 


"millions in this country were taken. 


I the Surat 


Pandit Motilal’s political life was 
something of the part of the evolution 
of the Indian National Congress... At 
Congress (1907), where a 

i i cE between the 
serious, rift occurred, — betwe 
Moderates and the Nationalists, he 


was among the camp of the Moderates 


and had seconded “the resolution 
proposing the name of Dr. Rash Behari 
Ghosh for presidentship, which the 
Nationalists led by Lokmanya Tilak 
opposed, the session thereafter ending 
in a virtual pandemonium. 


Not until again 1915, Pandit Moti- 
Lal appears on the political scene. 
He played an active part in the 
Congress-Muslim Leauge parleys ™ 
1915 and in the Lucknow-Congress in 
1916, which forged a unity pact, more 
known as the Lucknow-Pact, between 
these two political organisations and 
which formulated a joint scheme of 
self-government for India. He was 
elected to preside over the Congress 
held at Amritsar in 1919. A moderate 
all these years, he was steadily undet- 
going a metamorphosis, which not 
only Gandhiji but his son and the 
stormy petral of the Congress the 
young and fiery Jawaharlal, had 
brought about in him. In the Nagpur 
Congress in the following year, which 
marked a new epoch in the Indian 
politics, he with C. R. Das and Lala 
Lajpat Rai of the old guard voted 
in. favour of Gandhiji’s move. to launch 
Non-co-operatiom movement, and ™ 
response to Gandhiji’s. call gave UP 


his lucrative practice at the bar and 


joined the Civil Disobedience mové- 
ment which swept the country through- 
outits length and. breadth. The-Neheus 


— 
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father and son, were arrested in 
December 1921. The elder Nehru 
was sentenced to six months’ imprison- 
ment. Thus Motilalji, who in the 
earlier days had such a scare about 
imprisonment of his son that he once 
tried to sleep on the bare hard floor 
to imagine what the prison life could 
be, now landed himself behind the 
prison walls. 


Leader of Swaraj Party 


But Gandhiji withdrew the Civil 
Disobedience movement in February 
1922, when at Chauri-Chaura in Bihar 
some Congress demonstrators set 
fire to a policechowki resulting in the 
death of some policemen. While this 
abrupt and sudden terminalion of the 
movement caused a grave disappoint- 
ment to the young Congressmen, the 
old leaders, who included Pandit 
Motilal, Vithalbhai Patel, C. R. Das 
and others, veered round to the policy 
of ‘council entry’ with the object of 
carrying on the non-co-operation from 
within. This created two distinct 
Wings in the Congress and a protracted 
controversy ranged between what were 
then called the ‘prochangers’ and 
‘no-changers’, the former wanting 
change in the non-co-operation policy 
in favour of council entry, while the 
latter opposing any such change. 
The Gaya Congress in 1922 and its 
aftermath saw the birth of the Swaraj 
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Party within the Congress with Pandit 
Motilal and C. R. Das as its chief 
advocates and leaders, As the leader 
of the Swaraj Party in the Central 
Legislative Assembly, Pandit Motilal 
waged many a battle with the British 
bureaucracy employing his superb 
legal talents. 


He became President of the Congress 
in 1928 held at Calcutta, now for the 
second time. A great storm was 
gathering on the Indian horizon, 
which in a couple of years enveloped 
the whole sub-continent into a great 
ferment. The country-wide bycott of 
the Simon Commission and the 
Bardoli-satyagrah touched off the lid 
of the discontent seething among the 
people of India against the British 
tule. The Congress of 1929 held at 
Lahote on the banks of the Ravi with 
young Jawaharlal as its President, 
proclaimed complete independence as 
the goal of India, and the idea of 
Dominion status was discarded once 
for all. The Lahore Congress was in 
a way a memorable occasion for the 
Nehrus, for it was a proud moment for 
the father to pass the reigns of the 
leadership of the country’s premier 
Political organisation to his son. 
Before the year was out, the whole 
country was in full preparedness to 
launch one more assault against the 
fortress of imperisalism, waiting for 


ie" 


Gandhiji to give the call; and when 
he announced Salt-satyagraha as the 
weapon for the struggle, the whole 
world was amazed by its sheer novelty. 
Its strength and efficacy lay in its 
simplicity and its unmistakable appeal 
to the mass of the common people. 


Join Civil Disobedience Movement 
Despite his old age and failing 
health, Motilalji joined the movement 
with the vigour and enthusiasm of a 
young man. He was arrested and put 
into the Naini Jail where the son had 


already landed himself. But the dis-- 


comforts of the Jail-life caused a rapid 
deterioration in his health and he was 
released before his term was out. Fate 
had, however, willed otherwise. Pandit 
Motilal’s condition grew steadily 
worse, his illness taking a serious turn. 
From his Allahabad residence, he was 
taken to Lucknow for urgent X-ray 
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treatment. But this did not help and 
he passed away on 5th February 
1931, when Gandhiji was by the side 
of his bed. “Let me die, if die I must 
on the lap of a free India. Let me 
sleep my last sleep not in a subject 
but in a free one’’, were the last noble 
words he was heard to say, which reveal 
how to the very last the thought of 
the freedom of his motherland was 
uppermost in his mind. 


There can be no better appreciation 
of the great part he played in India’s 
freedom struggle than those pathetic 
words which Gandhiji uttered whet 
he died, “My position is worse thad 
a widow’s. By a faithful life she cat 
appropriate the merit of her husband; 
I can appropriate nothing, What 
T have lost through Motilal’s death is 
a loss for ever. ‘Rock of Ages cleft 
for me, let me hide myself in these.” 


Rabindranath with C. F. Andrews 
before he left for Europe in 1920 


y 


Sri Soumendranath Tagore is addressing a Public meeting in the Ravenshaw College Hall 
on the occasion of Rabindranath’s centenary Birthday celebration 


REMINISCENCES OF A CIVIL SERVANT 


* Shri Y. N. Sukthankar 
(Governor of Orissa’) 


Administration has assumed great 
importance in Independent India. 
In a Welfare State which India 1s, 
Government activities are bound to 
increase in all directions. It needs no 
elaboration to say that our Five-Year 
Plans and Welfare schemes will not 
produce any lasting results unless there 
is a body of efficient and honest 
administrators to execute them. 
Perhaps, the reminiscences of a Civil 
Servant whose career covers a number 
of years, both in pre-independence and 
post-independence India, might be of 
some benefit to the Civil Servant of 
today. A recital of these reminiscences 
is bound to be egotistical but that is to 
be expected and well, I have no 
doubt be pardoned. 


I joined the Indian Civil Service in 
1922, having passed the Indian Civil 
Service examination in London in the 
previous year. The year in between 
was spent as a probationary period at 
Cambridge where also I took my 
education for three years in all. Why 
did I join the Indian Civil Service? 
Of course, it had a glamour and 


importance of its own, in those days. 
And yet, my family had, for generations 
made no contributions to the heirarchy 
of Government service. As a youth 
I had read the biography of Ramesh 
Chandra Dutta, one of the earliest 
Indians to join the Indian Civil Service 
and it had created a profound 
impression on me. The biography 
was written by his son-in-law, J. N. 
Gupta, also a member of the Indian 
Civil Service. Later in my career, I 
met him at Delhi and when I told him 
that his book had influenced me greatly 
in selecting my career, he remarked, 
“Your words are a_ balm to my 
Soul.” 


My career in the Civil Service could 
be easily divided into certain 
convenient compartments. Out of 
the 35 years spent by me in the Civil 
Service, one-third falls under the 
Provincial Government of C. P. and 
Berar of those days. I spent nearly 
12 years in that province and nearly 
24 years in the Government of India, 
These 24 years under the Government 
of India again fall into two equal 
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periods roughly of 12 years each— 


under the Government of India in 
pre-independence days and the Govern- 
ment of India in free India. The 12 
years spent under the Government of 
C. P. and Berar were spent partly in 
the districts and partly in the Secretariat. 
That was a fortunate feature of my 


service which alternated between 
district or executive work and the 


Secretariat work. This gave me a 
good insight into the difficulties 
experienced by the field officers which 
are often ignored in the Secretariat. 
On the other hand ! became aware of 
the complexities of Secretariat work 
which are often not fully appreciated 
by the- District officers. In the first 
few years of his district work a junior 
ICS Officer those days learnt a lot 


he was called 
m the Collector as 
ee Regulation Provinces, oF the 


Deputy Commissioner in Non-Regula- 
tion Provinces. Tuose who belonged 
to the Govenanted Service, namely 
the Indian Civil Service, were first 
appointed Assistant Commissioners or 
Assistant Collectors when they came 


i i he Indian 
dia after passing t 
LO service examination in London. 


For the first few days the young ICS 
officer in the C. P. was usually put up 
by the Deputy Commissioner and he 
learnt a lot of things _by his oe 
observation or by instructions imparte 

sually in the course. of conversation 
by the Deputy Commissioner. 


coming to Akola, 
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I joined at Akola, one of the four 
districts of Berar of those days on 
the 15th December, 1922. Either the 
next day or the day after the Governor 
of C. P. and Berar, Shri Frank Sly, 
was coming on his cold weather visit. 
In connection with this visit, other 


senior officers like the Commissioner. 


and the Chief Secretary were also 
As they were 
staying in the house of the Deputy 
Commissioner, I could not be acco- 
mmodated there, but I stayed as his 
guest under a tent not very far off 
and had all my meals with the Deputy 
Commissioner and his wife for a few 
days. They were both Scotch and 
kindly couple, but they had a great 
tragedy in their life. The Deputy 
Commissioner did not have much 
heart in his work and was not, there- 
fore, considered by his Compeers of 
superiors a bright Tepresentative of the 
Indian Civil Service. Yet T must 
acknowledge gratefully their friendli- 
hess in me. Because of this tragedy, 


the Deputy Commissioner retired from 
service fairly early. 


_ The one who succeeded him was 
quite a different kettle of fish. He was 
ruthlessly efficient and bad tempered. 
He had also a Vocabulary of strong 
words at his command, which flowed 
from his mouth uninterruptedly at 
the slightest provocation, He was 
fond of reading and would give books 
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from his library to his Assistants, 
whether they belonged to the Indian 
or the Provincial Civil Service. I 
was fortunately fond of reading and 
read through the books which he used 
to lend me. I therefore stood the test 
easily when he put me some questions 
out of the books he had lent me. But 
that was not the case, unfortunately, 
with a member of the Provincial 
Civil Service to whom he had lent some 
books. When this officer went to him 
to return the books, the Deputy 
Commissioner asked him what he 
thought of them. Naturally, he 
praised them and said he had derived 
great profit from them. The Deputy 
Commissioner, however, mercilessly 


cross-examined him over the contents © 


of the books. Needless to say, as he 
had not read them he came a cropper 
and became the cause, unwittingly, 


of the release of strong vituperative _ 


expressions from the Deputy 
Commissioner. There were these 
Occasional unpleasant episodes. I 


must, however, say I owed a lot to 
him. For a few months he and I 
. Shared a bungalow and I came to 
know him and his outlook on life 
fairly intimately. He was very keen 
of teaching me my job. He was 
insistent on quick and _ efficient 
disposal of work. His view was that 
the first essential of a Civil Servant was 
to give clear and unambiguous orders 


without letting the parties or persons 
who come to see him about something 
or other remain hanging about his 
office for days together. He impressed 
on me the need for not being afraid of 
passing wrong orders as there were 
always superior appellate authorities 
who could put them right if they were 
seriously wrong. It must be admitted 
that he was somewhat of an eccentric. 
He refused to take any notice of any 
changes in the law that might have 
taken place since he studied it at 
Cambridge. Once or twice I pointed 
out the amended law to him, but he 
told me, firmly, that the law he studied 
at Cambridge was good enough for 
him. If it did not suit others, it was 
for them to go up to an Appellate 
Court or do anything else they liked. 
Several of his order were set aside in 
appeal, being bad in law, but this 
produced neither change nor remorse 
in him. In short, I learnt from him 
how to do things and also how not 
to do them. 


My next Deputy Commissioner was © 
a definite improvement on him. He 
tose to occupy the highest posts 
available for the Civil Service in those 
days in the State. Our fates were 
linked together several times. He 
became a Deputy Commissioner and 
I was his Sub-divisional Officer. In 
the Secretariat he was. the Chief 
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and I was his Under Secretary. A 
little later in life he was my 
Commissioner and I was his Deputy 
Commissioner; and later still he 
became a Member of the Executive 
Council for some time and I was his 


Secretary. He was an Irishman from | 


North Ireland and had an imper- 


turbable good humour, no matter how ¢ 


trying the circumstances were in which 
“he had to do his work. He knew the} 
revenue law, as it was then, inside 
out, as in the Legislative Council of 
those days he was - nominated as a 
member in his capacity as the Revenue 
Secretary, which he became at a very 
early age. He, therefore, knew all 


fhe turns and twists of the revenue : 


law, what really was the intention of 
the Government behind the various 
élauses of the Act and how the law was 
amended and why, in the light of the 
comments made in the Legislative 
Council. In all matters he spared 


| no pains in making a careful enquiry 


and getting at the truth after sifting 
the various facts reported to him. 
| Although he knew his law and facts 
well on every occasion, he never had 
any aggressive or cocksure attitude 
about him. On the contrary, there 
was a certain amount of diffidence and 
hesitation in his talk, although none 
in his decisions. He appreciated what 
‘fittle I did for him in the course of my 
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Secretary or Additional Chief Secretary ! official work and helped me a good 


deal in my career quietly and unobtru- 
sively. He was popular with his 
colleagues and well thought of by 
his superiors. Even an under-state- 
ment from him expressing a good or 
bad opinion of his subordinates was 
given greater weight than exaggerated 
praise or condemnation by others. 
When I was leaving the district for the 
Nagpur Secretariat he made a personal 
request to me to agree to become a 
member of the Nagpur Club. There- 
by hangs a story. In these days no 
Indian was admitted as a full member of 
the Nagpur Club and it had, therefore, 
become a point of honour with Indians 
not to join that Club. I explained to 
him my reasons for not acceeding to 
his request and gave the whole back- 
ground of this disagreeable episode. 
He must have known it himself and yet 
I must say he took it in good part 
and bore me no grudge for not 
complying with his request. 


Soon after this I was transferred to 
the Secretariat in Nagpur. Some 
years in the Secretariat are always 4 
valuable experience and training to all 
young officers. They come to have an 
overall view of the Government 
activities not only in the Secretariat 
Department in which they are working 
but also of what is being done in other 
Departments: A Secretariat Officer 
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is bound to come in contact with his 
brother officers and his superiors in 
the Secretariat and thus obtain a 
co-ordinated view of Government 
work, particularly in relation to field 
work in his own State, and problems 
between his own State and other 
State Governments and the Govern- 
ment of India. He learns that an order 
given in the name of the Governor- 
in-Council is really not passed by the 
Governor sitting round the table with 
the Members of his council, but 
actually by some Under or Assistant 
Secretary. This gives him a sensible 
and balanced view of the functions of 
various Government officers in the 
field or elsewhere. He also comes to 
appreciate, better than he otherwise 
would, the difficulties in the way of 
the Government accepting all the 
recommendations of a District 
Officer which are understandably 
made only from what he sees of things 
around him from the little corner that 
he is occupying. Government, on the 
other hand, has to examine carefully 
various considerations before accepting, 
rejecting or modifying his recommenda- 
tions. 

~ As the Government of those days 
‘used to move up to Panchmarhi in 
the hot weather, we went there several 
‘times. Both my wife and I came to 
like this beauty spot in the old C. P. 
Tt has all the advantages of a hill 
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station without any of its disadvantages. 
During one of the years at Panchmarhi, 
the Chief Secretary, under whom I 
had worked as Deputy Commissioner 
earlier, had to leave suddenly for 
Hyderabad on some urgent Govern- 
ment work which would keep him 
there for ten days or a fortnight. He 
therefore handed over all his pending 
files to me. This gave me a further 
insight into the Secretariat work and 
I was happy to give the Chief Secretary 
a clean table when he got back to 
Panchmathi. This was a _ small 


return I could make for the implicit 
trust he had placed in me. 


I left for U. K. in August, 1934 
to take up the post of Deputy Trade 
Commissioner in the Office of the 
High Commissioner for India. This 
appointment came to me by chance. 
Sir Joseph the then Commerce Member 


of the Viceroy’s Council and Lady © 


Bhore, spent the previous X’ Mas at 
Sarangarh, a princely State of those 


» days in the C. P., as the guests of the 


then Ruling Chief of Sarangarh Raja 
Bahadur Jawahant Singh. He was a 
fine tennis player and we were good 
friends as I too, played tennis fairly 
well. He had also invited my wife 
and myself to be his guests during that 
Christmas. It seems I created a good 
impression on Sir Joseph Bhore, with 
the result that when the post of Deputy 
Trade Commissioner in London fell 
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vacant, he told his Secretary that he 
had already made up his mind about 
the officer he would select for the 
post, viz., myself. Nevertheless, I 
understand, for the sake of formality, 
a “round robin’ was sent to all the 


Provincial Governments, asking for 
their recommendations for a suitable 


officer for this post. We spent three 
happy years in England. These were 
very useful years to me, as I learnt 
a lot about the organisation of the 
High Commissioner’s office as well as 
how things were done in Whitehall. 


I saw at fairly close range how the 
wheels of commerce move. 


After finishing my term in London 
I came to the Government of India as 
Deputy Secretary in the Commerce 
Department of those days. There my 
Secretary was Mr. (later Sir) Hugh 
Dow, who, as resident Deputy 
Secretary in the Bombay Secretariat, 
had intimated to me 12 years earlier 
my first posting at Akola. All the 
young ICS officers of those days, 
British or Indian, coming to India to 
take up their first appointment, had 
to report themselves to the Resident 
Deputy . Secretary to the Bombay 
Government. That is how I met Mr. 
Dow for the first time in my life. In 
all I spent 12 years first under the 
Commerce Department and i se 

‘nictry of Commerce. spen 
sony a0 years in Delhi although 


earlier it was Delhi and Simla till the 
outbreak of the war. Two memorable 
incidents stand out from those twenty 
years: the first when the Interim 
Government was set up in 1946, 
and later when India became Indepen- 
dent at the stroke of 12 midnight on 
the 15th August, 1947. I consider it a 
great good fortune to have lived in these 


years and witnessed the momentous _ 


changes. During these years it was my 
good fortune to have met some of the 
greatest men our country has produced, 
who, along with others, had formed 
the new Independent Government of 
India—Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, the 
late Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel and the 
late Pandit Govinda Ballabh Pant. 
It has been my privilege to work for 
one of them at close quarters, and to 
see a good deal of the other two. The 
most exacting and yet the most 
rewarding post I occupied in those 
days was the combined post of Cabinet 
Secretary and Secretary, Planning 
Commission. I felt, in those years, 


that I was at the hub of things and 
taking part in a task of vital national 
importance. j 


What were the features of the Indian 


Civil Service in which I spent nearly 


35 years ? The best of the Civil 
Servants of those days, both Indian 
and British, were characterised by 4 
sense of self-accountability. They 
owed correct conduct in all affairs to 


“x 


ae 
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themselves more than any other outside 
authority. Secondly, in the pre- 
independence days, an Indian officer 
had to compete with his British collea- 
gues for the plums of office and be 
conscious all the time that odds 
were more often than not against 
him. The late Sir N. N. Sircar, one 
time the Law Member of the Viceroy’s 
Council, told me that an Indian to 
secure and hold down a job had to 
have 16 annas or more of ability, 
whereas the same job might go to a 
British officer with 8 to 10 annas of 
ability. The political leaders of those 
days made no secret of their views that 
the Indians in the Indian Civil Service 
were doing a patriotic job. 
Lokamanya Tilak told the Indian 
students at Cambridge that he wanted 
Indians to join the Indian Civil Service 


——————————— 
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and hold their own against the British 
and excel them. He saw nothing wrong 
or unpatriotic in Indians wanting to 
join the Indian Civil Service as things 
were in those days. After indepen- 
dence it was an exhilarating experience 
to work under the Prime Minister and 
the new Ministers who only a few 
years back had served long sentences 
for their political belief and their 
courage and determination in wanting 
to see their country attain Inde- 
pendence. To see them put in hard. 
unremitting work for long hours wae 
a source of inspiration to you to put 
forward your best. If the spirit of 
those days could be captured once 
again, there is no doubt that our 
country would make great strides. 


(By Courtesy of A. I. R., Cuttack) 
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SAVE AND INVEST IN ONE OR MORE OF THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 
SMALL SAVINGS SCHEME SECURITIES 


1. 12-Year National Plan Savings Certificates— 
Interest 54% per annum ( at maturity ). 
2. 10-Year Treasury Savings Deposit Certificates— 
Interest 4% per annum (paid yearly ). 
3. 15-Year Annuity Certificates— 
Amount invested in these Certificates is 
refunded together with Compound Interest 
at about 33% per annum by way of 


monthly payments spread over a period of 
15 years. 


4. Post Office Savings Bank Deposits— 
Interest 24% 


Rs, 25/- up to Rs, 10,000/- (Rs. 20,000/- in 


REMEMBER 


In your Savings lies your Security and 


y your Children’s Prosperity 
Apply your savings to th 


e task of Nation-building. 
For full particulars please write to :— 


Regional National Savings Officer, 
Orissa Secretariat, Cuttack or to the 
District Savings Organiser of your District. 


SSSEE cantata 


c : 
Dr. Mahtab is seen addressing the All India Conference of Revenue and Divisional 
—- ; Commissioners at Bhubaneswar on 8-4-61 _ 


Dr. Mahtab is seen addressing the public meeting beld at Sardar Patel Hall on the 1st April, 1961 
to celebrate the Silver Jubilee of the separate province of Orissa 


The Prime Minister of India is seen addressing the sitting of the National Development Council 
held at Bigyana Bhavan, New Delhi : 


The building of the Central Health Education B 
by Sti Morarji Desai on 5th May, 


i 


ureau was opened 
1961 
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‘providing such 


DECENTRALISATION OF POWERS 


UNIOM COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT MINISTER'S ADDRESS 
IN HEADS OF DEPARTMENTS CONFERENCE 


Shri S. K. Dey, Union Community 
Development Minister addressing 
the Heads of Departments of the 
Government of Orissa said, “A 
certain pace has to be maintained in 
development, if we have to survive, 
or we get knocked out by forces from 
the outside world and we leave 
ourselves completely in the hands of 
other forces to be kicked out and 
utlimately to be moulded into some 
shape. 
take us as the play-ground of various 
forces which are trying to settle thier 
own internal affairs on ‘our own 
ground’. 


Community Development was 
only one subject which did not have 
any specific subject of its own. It was 
a process of intensification of all 
nation building activities of the 
Government and the people and foi 
condition as was 
administratively feasible both for the 


people and for the Government 
agencies. ; 


These days tinie was moving very 
fast. In -fact, things were changing 
So fast in the whole world that radical 


The rest of the world would. 


changes were taking place in mode 
of transport and dvelopment in 
science and the texture of the world. 
They were a part of the world, and 
therefore, they could not but be 
affected upon by what was happening 
in other regions of life in the wider 
horizon. They should also try to 
accelerate the process of growth. If as 
a country they would be left alone by 

the rest of the world, they could — 
perhaps take their own time. Many 
friends who were more leisurely 
placed in life and in a leisurely way 
gather the felt needs of the people — 
advocate leisurely way of working out 
the peoples’ administration to be in 
in tune with those needs. As they 
saw in Cuba, as they saw in Congo, 
as they saw in Vietnam, as they saw in 
Laos, as they saw in Nepal, as they saw 
in Ceylone, as they saw in Pakistan, 
as they saw in Burma and Indoenesia 
and other countries, it was not possible 
any longer to work out the destiny 
of the country in an easy and leisurely 
manner and to remain isolated from 
the impact of the rest of the world. 
The rest of the world was influencing — 
them all the: time. Therefore, a 


| 
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18 
certain pace had to be maintained in 
developmnet, if they had to survive, or 
they get. knocked out by forces from 
the outside world; and: they left them- 
selves completely in the hands of other 
forces to be kicked out and utlimately 
to be moulded into some shape that 
the rest of the world would like them 
to take. They would ‘be the play- 
ground of various forces which were 
trying to settle their. own internal 
affairs, 
want any such thing to happen. They 
wanted to develop. in their own way 
undisturbed, possibly helped-by other 
countries but not interfered with by 
any other country. That was of utmost 
importance. They should move in 
pace with - the changing times. In 
‘order to do this, one basic decision 
was taken about 24 or-3 years ago. 
That basic decision was, it was no 
longer possible to administer - this 
country in a regulatory way or a 
developmental way from Delhi or from 
the State Capitals. It was realised by 
the people in powers and to.a very large 
extent’ due to the work done ‘by the 
Community Development agencies 
during all. these years; that - once'the 
people - had lost their fear-of ‘the 
Government apparatus; - once the 
people had been made to look up to 
the .. Government -~ apparatus. for 
assistance in all spheres of: develop- 
ment, it was no Jonger: -possible-for 


The people of India did not. 
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any Government from the top, whether 
at the Centre or at the States,.to meet 
those growing requirements. It was 
of utmost importance that responsibi- 
bility for deciding the destiny of the 
people, particuoarly in all develop- 
ment matters, - should vest in the 
peoples’ own organisation and that the 
entire Government administration 
dealing with the programmes of 
development at particular levels must 
be vested with technical, material 
and financial resources as much as be 
done at that level. . With that reasli- 
sation cameé the new programme of 
What was called democratic decentra- 
lisation. ; 


Shri Dey highly appreciated. the 
pioneering steps taken in Orissa in 
various spheres of Community 
Development, particularly Youth 
Clubs, Mahila Samities, Pisciculture, 
Poultry, Horticulture and Nutrition 
Programmes. He said that he must 
give very hearty complements fot 
what had been done. Orissa had many 
innovations to her credit, . 

_ Referring to the reluctance of the 
people of the-Hirakud area in the 
biginning to avail of the irrigation 
facilities provided by the Project he 
said that there was nothing mot? 
effective than showing the fruits t0 
the poeple:- Two-or three blocks were 
set up in the area. - Five Agricultural 
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Extension Training Centres with about 
100/200 acres of land, with a staff at 
each one of the centres for doing 
research on the crop pattern of the 
area with the water from the Hirakud 
Project were set up. Within a few 
years representations were received 
from every village complaining that 
the water supply was not adequate. 
They were cultivating jute, potato, 
ground-nut, sugarcane and some other 
crops which were never in vogue in 
those areas. These crops had been 
produced in the Agricultural Research 
Station which was set up by the 
Agricultural Department and for the 
first time demonstrated that such crops 
could be produced in 4 bumper shape. 
Proceeding he said, he knew in many 


fields Orissa, without making much: - 


noise, had achieved a good deal to 
its credit. He referred to the 
programme of school orchard in this 
connection and said that very quitely 
a programme for establishment of 
school feeding programme based 
on school orchard, on vegetable and 
fruit cultivated in the school by the 
school children themselves was 
initiated in many areas. It was catching 
attention in different parts of the 
State. 


During the course of his brief 
tour in Orissa he saw one or two 
Blocks and discovered to his pleasant 
surprise that the women’s programme 
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had definitely caught the imagination 
of the people. 


The fishery programme of Orissa 
was something which could be tried 
everywhere. Nutritious food was 
essential for physical development 
of the people. If they did not have 
adequate food they could not be 
blamed. That could be done through 
proper nutritional diet both for the 
children and for the adults alike. 
Similarly’ he found that a good 
beginning had been made in the field 
of poultry in the villages. It was on 
the besis of a commonly agreed 


- programme of propagating poultry 


through peoples own endeavours 


encouraging village panchayats or 
Yubak Mandals to set up small 


poultry: units and from there distri- 


bute birds and egges to the villagers. 


Thus village industries once played 
an important role, and Orissa’s crafts- 


-man were famous for their craftsman- 
ship. He was happy that the Khadi 


and Village Industries Board were 
imparting training at Bhubaneswar 
both for research and extension in the 
field of village industries. 


As far as Panchayati Raj was 
concerned, he impressed on all officers 
the need to reorient their method of 
administration in such a way as to 
carry the elected representatives with 
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them in all programmes. 


He drew 
attention to the need of bringing in 
district level officers fully into the new 
programmes and to make their role 
effective and appreciated the process 
evolved in the State for the purpose, 
such as staff level meetings, planned 
tours by Heads of Departments, 
financial review programmes by them 
and above all the annual District 
Conferences. 


at 
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The Minister 
Mahila Samities and Yubak Sanghas 
were the two institutions at the village 
level which could bring the largest 
number of the common people into 
a Community Development  pro- 
grammes. These institutions had great 
potentiality and should be supplied 
with model comprehensive of produc- 


tion and activity aided to develop on 
right lines, 


emphasised that 


a 


ROURKELA COMPLETED 


Prime Minister Nehru inaugurated 


».) the Wide Strip Mill of the Rourkela 


‘ 


Blast 


Steel Plant on the 28th March, 1961. 
With that, Rourkela stands completed 
at the end of India’s Second Five-Year 
Plan. The Wide Strip Mill was the 
last and most important link in the 
plant’s production of steel. Although 
the Coke Oven, the Power House, the 
Furnace, LD Convertors, 
Blooming and Slabbing mills have 
been erected for the last more than one 
year, the construction stage of the 
Rourkela production facilities was 
entirely completed only after the steel 
sheets came out from the rolling mill 
on that day. 


With the completion of the Wide 
strip mill in Rourkela, the German 
companies have put into operation 
Asia’s most modern steel plant. It 
costs approximately 170 crores of 
tupees. Its present output capacity 
of 1 million tons annually is already 
earmarked for expansion to 1:8 
million tons, at an approximate cost 
of another 900 million rupees. 


HIGH LIGHTS OF ROURKELA 


(1) Healthiest Township 
The Rourkela Steel Works, the first 
steel plant in the Public Sector, could 


not have a better site in India. Besides 
the close proximity to raw materials, 
the hillrange dividing the plant from 
the township has saved the popula- 
tion from dust, smoke and noise and 
consquently from common industrial 
diseases. 


(2) Modern Blast Furnace 


The most modern blast furnaces 
have ensured utmost safety and high 
productivity with the lowest coke 
consumption rate recorded so far in 
India. Again, the blast furnaces are 
first to adopt carbon refractions in 
India—a major technical advance due 
to the superiority of carbon blocks over 
the commonly used fire-clay bricks. 


(3) Power from Wastes: 


The 75.000 KW Power Plant at 
Rourkela is unique in many ways in 
the country. For the first time in 
India the bulk of the power require- 
ments (75%) of a steel-works is met 
by energy generated from waste 
products of the steel-works, such as, 
coke oven gas, tar oil, coke breeze 
and blast furnace gas, By completely 
obviating the use of precious coal, 
this power plant will economise the 
cost of steel production by supplying 
power at lowest cost. ; : 


will result in maximum 


ava. 
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(4) Biggest Oxygen Plant 

With a capacity of 300 tons of 
oxygen per day, the Oxygen Plant of 
this project is the largest in the country. 
It is to supply 99°5% pure Oxygen to 
the LD converters and again very 
pure nitrogen obtained here as a by- 


product will be utilised in the Fertiliser 


Plant. 
(5) LD Process 

Introduction of LD process of 
steel making in the steel works has 
revolutionised steel making in India. 
Adoption of this process offers a 
unique economic advantage inasmuch 
as both the capital and operating cost 
are lower due to high productivity. 
This process again permits working 
with a low rate of scrap, a district 
advantage in a country like India. 
According to current estimate, the 
LD steel will be about 25% cheaper 
than the steel produced by other 


processes. 

As 75% of the steel production will 
be through the LD process, the rest, 
j.e., 250°000 tons of steel, will be 
produced by open hearth process. 
The combination of the two processes 
economy 
and efficiency because open hearth 
furnaces have also to play an impor- 
tant part as they will be used for re- 
melting all the scraps becoming 
jlable in the steel plant and the 


rolling mills. 


(6) Only Flat Products 
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The Rolling Mills are altogether 


new in the country as they will produce 
only flat products. Again, they will 
produce only finished products 
as there is no provision here for 
intermediate mills like billet mills 
etc. The flat products like plates, 
sheets, strips were being entirely 
imported into the country and the 
Rourkela steel-work helps India to 
attain self-sufficiency in these vital 
materials. The Rolling Mills, the 
biggest in India are housed. in the 
largest enclosed area in the country, 
with a covered area of 204000 s4: 
miles and a maximum length of 00° 
kilometre. igs 


(7) An Engineering Feat 


The Blooming/Slabbing Mill, the 
Plate Mill, the Strip Mill and the Cold 
Rolling Mills are all most up-to-date 
in design. The semi continuous W! 
Strip Mill is the first of its kind in the 
whole of Asia. The mechanical 20! 
electrical controls of this mill are fully 
automatic, from the mechanically 
inserted slab down to the reel © 
a unique engineering feat. 


(8) Maximum Recovery of By-pr oducts 


A complete utilisation of available 
raw materials along with recovery ° 
industrial wastes, as well as the 


Wide - 
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maximum recovery of by-products 
and coal chemicals is another charac- 
teristic feature of this project. The 
By-products plant with a capacity to 
treat 70:000 cubic metres of gas per 
hour will produce 14 by-products. 


However, the more spectacular 
example of utilisation of by-products 
is the Nitrochalk Fertiliser plant. The 
plant with an annual capacity of 
600,000 tons nitroechalk fertiliser is 
believed to be the first plant in the 
world of that size to be associated 
with any steel plant. In its optimum 
capacity this fertiliser plant will be 
able to fertilise half of the lands, 
under cultivation in Orissa. 


(9) Difficult to Build 


Such an integrated and complica- 
ted plant for production of high priced 
flat products is much more difficult 
to build than the conventional types 
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of steel works. Not only does it need 
more skill and time in installing the 
plant, it requires much more materials 
and machineries to be handled and it 
also involves much more concreting 
and foundation work. For example, 
the rolling mills alone handled 110.000 
tons of structurals and equipment, 
and the figures for concrete work and 
foundations is 850000 m? an all time 
high in India for any industrial 
undertaking. In the speed of cons- 
truction Rourkela is second to none. 
Only the Cold Rolling Mills remain 
to be commissioned. 


(10) More Economical 


When the plant will reach its 
optimum production capacity it will 
be the most economical one, for on 
a ton-per-ton comparison the end 
products of this plant will fetch 
considerably higher prices than steel 
produced elsewhere in India. 


THE LIGHTING OF THELIGHT  _~ 


Shri G. K. Das, 
Field Publicity Officer, Government of India 


[ Ambasar, a small village, in the district of Cuttack, Orissa has 
to her credit a library and a Mahila Samiti, The library and 
the Mahila Samiti are to burning symbols of the new social climate. ] 


The Community Development 
Programme has created a new social 
climate in our country. The most 
spectacular achievement of this move- 
ment is the rise in the people’s level 
of aspiration generated by it. 


When we go to rural areas covered 
by this great popular movement we 
generally find that there is a spirit 
of competition among the villages of 
a Panchayat for building up Communi- 
ty assets. These are, library, school, 
mahila samiti and such other insti- 
tutions. This atmosphere has been 
created by the working of the 
programme and the people have 
rightly begun to feel the absence of 
living institutions in their villages. 
The villagers are not contented and 
satisfied only with the rapid rise in 
the crop-yield. They feel that some- 

ao more is necessary and absolute 
ae ing them a fuller and richer 
{or spate are not able to express 
ae is that. But, they term it as 
Wee: “Samiti” etc. where all 


can meet and exchange ideas. In 
the language of the Five Year-Plan 
we can term this hidden, unexpressed 
feeling of the villagers - expressed 
through the symbole of library ete: 
as “Community life’. , 


I am describing here a stoty 
exciting in character and fascinatine 
in structure, the sotry of “Ambasar 
Pallimangal Pathagar” and-“‘Ambasat 
Mahila Samiti”. The villagers of the 
village of Ambasar wanted to build, 
these two institutions on their OW? . 
efforts. No one told them to organis¢ 
these institutions. 

The story of the Library begins : 

A meeting of the villagers was called 
and decision was made. The library 
must be organised. The first prGoiei 
was a building. This was dramaticall 
solved in the meeting. A shop-keep\ 
donated his shop for the librasty, 
Then came other donations such Ay, 
almirah, bench, table, chair, register 
ink-pot, pen etc. Besides, cay 
donation of Rs. 200/- was collects : 


The Ceylonese High Commissioner, India is seen discussing 
oe ly eee oe See oP ie ee. oy re al ee 


Srimati Sukthankar opening the Indira Gandhi Park at Rourkela 


Srimati Sukthankar distributing sweets 
to the children at Rourkela 


. 
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The Indira Gandhi Park at Rourkela--This Park was opened 
by Srimati Sudha Sukthankar 


The children’s area of the Indira Gandhi Park which was named 
as Sudhanagar after Srimati Sukthankar 
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in the meeting. The former Zamindar 
of the area also donated 157 books, 
one almirah, two chairs and a candle 
stand. The Block granted a sum of 
Rs 200/- towards the cost of a durrie 
and a petromax light. , 

Thus, the library was established 
in 1956. The Library fund at present 
amounts to Rs. 200/- in cash 
and 70 maunds of paddy. Now, the 
library has 640 books. Every home in 
the village donates twenty-five naye 
paise every month. The money 
thus collected is also invested in loans 
to needy villagers. Thus it earns 
interest for the library. The library 
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has become the centre of activities and 
life. The villagers worship it. They 
have accepted it as the modern 
temple. The Mahila Samiti owns the 
best building in the State of Orissa. 
It is built on voluntary contribution. 
Out of the total expenditure of | 
Rs. 10,000/- on the building, the Blocks 
had granted Rs. 1750/-. Anybody will 
be happy to see the large building 
of the Mahila Samiti. They could 
do it, because, they were organised. 
“Organisation is strength”, this is the 
motto of the village of Ambasar. 
The light is thus lighted. The darkness 
is gone. 


WHOLESOME, MEALS 


FOR 


RURAL COMMUNITY OF ORISSA 


Eighty small villages in Orissa are 
showing the way to what voluntary 
co-operation, guidance and help can 
do to improve the health of rural 
children and expectant and nursing 
mothers. 


Bellapada (pop: 512), in the 
Khallikota Community Develop- 
ment Block in Ganjam distict, is one 
of these villages. 


The women’s organisation, Mahila 
Samiti, of this village takes care of the 
poultry centre which supplies the 
eggs free of cost. The Gram Panchayat 
has earmarked a village tank for the 
supply of fish and also donated 44 
acres of land for growing an orchard 
for vegetables and fruits. 


Every Tuesday and Friday, each 
one of the eight expectant and 12 
nursing mothers of the village 9 
among the 20 being Harijan’s get a 
balanced meal free of cost. The meal 
consists of one egg, 4 oz. each of rice 
and vegetables and 2 oz. each of 
groundnut and onions, etc. in addition 
to one oz. of milk powder. 


The children of the age group of 
two to six also get 2 meals, consisting 
of 1/2 egg, 2 oz. of vegetables, 2 02 
of rice, 1/2 oz. of cereal and ground- 
nut etc., and milk powder. School 
children too get a balanced meal i 
addition to the daily milk and one mid- 
day meal a week. 


Seven different menus have bee? 
drawn up by nutrition experts fo! 
adoption and variation for the wome! 
and pre-school children, and six fo! | 
school-going children, under th? 
scheme which is known as thé 
“expanded nutrition programme.” | 


The cost of balanced meal, apart 
from milk powder and COO 
expenses, comes to 12 nP. for expecta# 


~ and nursing mothers, 6 nP. for PI 


school children, and 8 nP. for schoo!” 
going children. 


-The*willage poultry centre mall 
-tained by the Mahila Samiti suppli* 


‘eggs from October to March. 


the end of the period, the birds a 
to be sold to those in the village Wh 
want to rear them on an individu@ 
basis. 


oS 
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From April to October, protein 


food is in the shape of fish from the 
village tank earmarked by the Gram 
Panchayat for  pisciculture. Fish 
-fingerlings for the tank are also 
supplied free under the programme. 


The school orchard set up for the 
supply of vegetables and fruits on 
43 acres of land donated by the 
villagers to the school, has 482 trees. 
Trees include Mango 5, guava 16, 
sopata 7, lemon 2, banana 120, 
papaya 20, pineapple 92, bel 100 and 
cocoanut 120. The vegetables grown 
in the orchard, which include tomato, 
brinjal, radish, pumpkin, melon, 
onion, chillies and sag are used for the 
feeding of expectant and nursing 
mothers and school children and 
per-school children. 


- In addition, the village community 
has donated 10 maunds of rice, which 
would be enough to meet the require- 
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ments of the feeding programme for 
a year. If more is needed, it would 
certainly be forthcoming. 


The development of indigenous 
resources in eggs and fish and the 
mobilisation of resources in food 
grains has given a new confidence to 
the people of the village, specially 
the women-folk, who are taking keen 
interest in the development of poultry 
not only collectively, but also indivi- 
dually. The development of pisci- 
culture has made the Gram Panchayat 
enthusiastic to increase the fish yield 
of village tanks. 


bi 


The supply of nutritious meals 
cooked, on a community basis, by 
members of the Mahila Samiti and 
served to the expectant and nursing 
mothers and pre-school children, 
without any discrimination of caste 
or creed has brought about a cohesion 
in the community. 


NEW LIFE IN AN ORISSA VILLAGE 


Bambillo, an unknown village in 
a jungle area in Orissa, is now on the 
map of progressive rural India. It 
is now a leading village in the State. 


Encouraged by the successes in 
villages like Bambillo, a silent 
revolution is setting in the country- 
wide ushering a new era for the 


people. 


The 
programme 


Community Development 
of aided self-help was 
attraction to the villagers of Bambillo 
who worked ceaselessly and through a 
period of eight years changed the face 
of their village. A planned village has 
assured a planned economy for the 
villagers. 

A narrow’ and congested villag¢ 
ears ago, today it presents 
f plenty and prosperity. 
perative house-building 
rative farming society 
ve store. Streets are 
a Ghar in the centre 
of the village is a common meeting 
There is a common orchard, 
sheds and compost pits 
ide of the approach road. - 


some eight y 
a spectacle to) 
There is a co-0 
society, 2 Co-OPe 
and a co-operati 
proad. The sabh 


Co-operative Endeavour 


The extent of co-operative living 
in the village has gone to the point 
of owning a motor truck jointly by the 
villagers. The truck is being run on 
hire in the nearby mine area. 


The entire paddy land in the village 
is now under improved cultivation. 
Joint-farming has been adopted in 
vegetables. 


, The Mahila Samiti in the village 
is an active organisation looking after 
the cultural development of the 
village. 


In 1959, the village was adjudged 
the First Village in the State and 4 
cash prize of Rs. 1250 was awarded. 


Today Bambillo is not just one 
of the 40,000 odd villages of Orissa. 
Its growth has marked it out from 
the rest—an example to the others. 
There is no reason why what Bambillo 
has achieved cannot be achieved i? 
other villages in Orissa or elsewhere in 
the country. ; 


————— 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS IN A DEMOCRATIC STATE 


Shri Biswanath Shaw, B. A., Dip-in-Edn. 
District Public Relations Officer, Phulbani 


Democracy has been described as 
‘Government of the people, by ~the 
people and for the people’. Modern 
politicians define it as a ‘Govern- 
ment with the consent of the people’. 
Whatever difference might be in 
wordings while Democracy is defined 
or described by different political 
thinkers, it can never be denied that 
the people are the most important 
factor in Democracy and the éxistence 
or success of the same depends upon 
the relation between the people and 
the Government. 


People and the ancient city states 
Democracy is of two kinds :— 
© Direct and Indirect—In ancient 
Greek city states all citizens were 
being directly associated with the 
government. They could conveniently 
assemble together and take active part 
in framing laws for the state and 
deciding policies of the Government. 
That was known as Direct Democracy 
and under such system there was no 
problem of public state relations. 


Modern Democracy is Representative 


Modern states are bigger in size 
and larger in population. It is not 


possible to convene a meeting of all 
the citizens of a state to take active 
part in framing policy of the state. 
So Indirect Democracy or the represen- 
tative type of Democracy has been 
accepted in almost all democratic 
states of the world. The ratio of 
representation varies from state to 
state in view of the size of the country 
and its population. In India the ratio 
of representation in state legislatures 


is 1:100000 and in Loka Sabha 
1:700000. So modern Democracy is 
indirect and representative. There 


is a vast gap between the people and 
the state, which should be bridged up 
through effective system of public 
state relations. 


Where and when the relations 
between the state and public fails, 
then and there Democracy is bound to 
fail. In the recent past many modern | 
democratic Governments were over- 
thrown by military personnel and were 
replaced by military dictatorship. 
Various factors, no doubt, have contri- 
buted for such drastic change; but 
the loss of public-state relations is one 
of the most important factors, which 
can never be denied. 
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To Guide And Be Guided 
The state is to be guided by public 
opinion and at the same time it is to 
guide the public too. Our people, who 
| | are to choose their representatives and 
ultimately the Government, must have 
proper opportunity to know the plans, 
programmes, activities, achievements, 
problems, success and failures of their 
Government. They should be well 
informed about the laws of the land, 
the acts and amendments passed in 
the legislature, the necessity and 
importance of the same and how far it 
would be beneficial to their interest. 


Plan and Publicity 


It is admitted that no plan can be 
successful without the public co-opera- 
tion and participation in the different 
projects worked out for our people. 
It is to be, at the same time, admitted 
that no co-operation or participation 
is expected without relations with 
the public. So public relations is the 
key note of the success of our plans. 

In a country like our, where 
majority of the people are illiterate, 
ignorant and backward, the role of 

public relations is vital. Public 
relations does not mean publicity of 
the good deeds of the Government, 
but it means setting an effective 
. method through which the public 
| ig always aware of the activities of 
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their Government and their rights and 
duties as citizens of the state. 


Education Through Recreation 


Public Relations afford to the public 
social education through healthy 
recreation. Film shows, songs and 
drama activities, meetings and group 
discussions go a long way in provid- 
ing entertainment and social educa- 
tion to the millions of our mass. Free 
and cheap publications help a great 
deal in providing information to the 
people. Addressing the first conference 
of the State Information Ministers at 
Delhi, the Prime Minister of India 
said “Publicity is an  Exceedingly 
important branch of the functions 
of any democratic government, 1” 
fact, of any Government, whether 
democratic or not. It must not only 
keep in close touch with the people, 
but seek their co-operation. The ° 
type of state, which did not cone 
itself very much with social problems, 
except when it was forced to, did not 
need this type of close contact or 
publicity. But we have to deal to- 
day with vast problems, social an 
economic. It just does not matter 
how we frame our policies here or 1? 
the provincial governments. Unless 
we get the co-operation of the public 
and understand on the part of the 


people of what is being done, | ous 
programmes will not go very far.’ 


A MODEL SERVICE 
CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY 


The Government of India have 
launched a scheme for re-organisa- 
tion and _ revitalisation of Primary 
Agricultural Credit | Co-operative 
Societies throughout the country with 
an idea that these societies would 
ultimately function as Service Co- 
operatives. The following scheme for 
Model Service Co-operatives has been 
prepared to serve as a guide to the 
various functionaries of Service Co- 
Operatives. _ 


1. The Service Co-operative is not 
new kind of venture. But the term is 
used in order to lay emphasis on the 
service functions of the village credit 
Co-operative Societies. 
Co-operative Society should function 
on the basis of the village community 
as a primary unit. While determining 
the area of operation of each and every 
service Co-operative Society,ithe broad 
pattern laid down in the master plan 
Should be followed with regard to 


Population coverage, so that in due 


course the Service Co-operative 
Society should be in a position to 
enroll all the agriculturist families as 
itsmembers. The essential characteris- 
tics of Co-operation namely 


A. Service . 


voluntary basis, close contact, social 
cohesion and sense of mutual obliga- 
tion must be ensured. Due emphasis 
should also be laid on economic 
viability which should be the primary 
consideration. 


(i) Membership 2 


All cultivating families whether 
owning land or otherwise should be 
enrolled as members. The village 
black-smith or the village potter who 
may not find it possible to join a 
separate functional society should also 
be admitted as member. Villagers 
who earn their living by plying 
bullock carts or by maintaining milch 
cattle should also be admitted. If 
artisans like weavers or other whole- 
time artisans find it possible to 
organise functional societies in a village 
or a group of villages it may not be 
necessary to admit them as members. 
Otherwise such artisans can also be 
admitted. The object should be to 
cover all the cultivating families 
and as many other rural families as 
possible. To begin with a society 
would do well to have 40% of the rural 
families.. In a service Co-operative 
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it should be possible to thew a lesa 
80% of the rural families in the course 
of three years. 


(ii) Production Programmes 


Where other agencies like 
panchayats take up the task of drawing 
up production programme for 
individual villagers, the Service Co- 
Operative should assist in preparation 
of such plans so far as their members 
are concerned. Where such plans 
are not, being prepared, the service 
Co-operative should frame such plans 
for its members with the help of the 
village level workers and the Extension 
Officers for Agriculture and Co-opera- 
tion. At any rate it is necessary for 
the Service Co-operative to have 
detailed knowledge of the require- 
ments of seeds, fertilisers etc. of each 
member. 


(iii) Issue of Loans 


For issue of short term loans the 
Service Co-operative should — not 
insist on mortgages of property. 
Loans should be issued on the security 
of anticipated crops and on personal 
sureties. Medium and small culti- 
vators -should ‘be given prepference 
in the matter of loans. Cultivating 
tenants should not be denied loans. 


Loans should be adequated and the 
members should not be forced to go 
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to money-lenders for part of their 
needs. Loans should be issued timely 
and with as tittle delay as possible. 


(iv) Supplies 


In addition to giving cash loans for 
subsistence, the societies should 
endeavour to supply the full require- 
ments of their members for seeds, 
fertilisers, agricultural implements, 
insecticides, iron and steel materials, 
important consumer’s goods such as 
kerosine, sugar and salt etc. The 


range of activities should gradually 
be extended 


so as to cover all 
important items. Distribution of 
commodities which are in short 


supply should be made on a rational 
basis. 


The Service Co-operative may select 


. suitable progressive farmers in the 


village and they should be given every 
assistance in growing good seed. The 
seed produced by them should be 
purchased by the co-operative and 
distributed to farmers in the form of 
loans in kind to be recovered aftet 
harvest. The Service Co-operative 


- should organise production of organi¢ 


manures locally through various 
means, e. g., green manuring, compost 
night soil etc. A comprehensive 
programme for this should be prepared 
and implemented through its members- 


A view of the multi-storeyed two-room tenements for industrial labour 
at Worli, Bombay, with a Children’s Park in the foreground. 
These buildings have been constructed under the 
Government sponsered housing scheme 


The President Dr. Rajendra Prasad performing 
the Opening Ceremony of the Swarup Rani 
Nehru Hospital at Allahabad on the May 5th, 1961 


ent 
ock of two-room tenements built by the Public Works Departm 
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Governor, Sri Y. N. Sukthankar inaugurating the ore processing and handling plant 
on 25-2-61. The Plant will meet the needs ot the Rourkela Steel Plant 


eee ae Shovel in Barsua mines. Electric shovels are used for excavatit 
e blasted ore. Dumper are used for transporting excavated ore to the loading station 


is either Joade 


Radial Staker for lump ore storage. After screening the ore 
rd for futur? 


directly into railway wagons or is stored in firm ore storage ya 


Sri Y. N. Sukthankar, Governor of Orissa adderssing a Press Conference on 18-3-6] 
in the Secretariat Conference Hall, Bhubaneswar 


SAT 


The members of the Finance Committee discussing with the Journalists of Orissa 


(v) Supervision over use of loan 
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_ The Managing Committee and the 
member must exercise proper super- 
vision over the use of loan. It must 
be ensured that loans are used for the 
purpose for which they are given. 
If they are diverted to unproductive 
purpose the loans should be recalled. 
Use of short term loans for medium 
term purpose should be prevented and 
vice versa. The Co-operative should 
build up its own internal discipline. 


Every endeavour must be made by 
the Managing Committee to see that 
the loans are repaid in time. The 
instalments must be related to the 
harvest of crops and the dates strictly 
enforced. 


(vi) Promotion of Thrift 


A Service Co-operative must 
Create public opinion against wasteful 
xpenditure over ceremonials etc. It 
Must promote thrift among members 
by insisting on a steady contribution 
to the share capital. The contribu- 
tion should continue even after a 
Member has enough share capital for 
Purposes of his loan. |The more 
Well-to-do members should also be 
induced to put their ‘surplus money, 
in the Co- -operative as  deposists. 
Steps should be taken to attract 
deposits from non-members. The 
Tatio of owned funds and deposits 


a nae 
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to the Rorane repre should be 
steadily increased with a view to 
attaining self-sufficiency as early as 
possible. A model service Co-opera- 
tive should be able to find the major 
portion of its working capital from its 
own resources. Ateempts should be 
made to increase the statutory and 
other reserves along with increase in 
turn-over. 


(vii) Link with Marketing 


The Service Co-operative must be 
affiliated to the nearest marketing 


‘society. It must take an undertaking 


from its members to market their 
surplus produce through the marketing 
society. The Service Co-operative 
should act as an agent of the marketing 
society for collecting the surplus 
produce of members. One of the 
members of the Managing Committee 
may act as Marketing Panchayatdar 
on behalf of the marketing society. 
Steps must be taken to ensure that the 
marketing society deducts the loan 


given by the service, Co-operative at 


the time of making payment. The 
model’service Co-operative will realise 
the bulk of its loans from sale of such 
surplus produce. 


(viii) Member’s Participation 


General Meeting must be held 
regularly. There should be good 
attendance at such meetings. The 


Managing Committee should meet 
frequently at least once a month 
and such meetings should also be well 
attended. The General meetings 
should be used for educationg the 
members in Co-operative principles and 
practices. Full advantages should be 
taken of training facilities provided 
by the State Government Unions. 
The Chairman and the Managing 
Committee members should make it a 
point to attend such training. 


(ix) Efficiency of Management 


The society should have a whole- 


* time or part-time Secretary according 


to its resources. The Secretary should 


“natural calamities no loans 
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have undergone the prescribed course 
of training. The members of _ the 
Managing Committee should make 
themselves responsible for particular 
items of work. The accounts and 
registers must be well-maintained and 
kept up-to-date. The Secretary should 
furnish some security. Except for 
should 
be allowed to become overdue. 
Vigourous efforts at recovery will 
have to be made and the percentage of 
overdues should be kept at the lowest 
possible level. Hf the management is 
efficient and if the steps outlined above 
are taken the societies should show 4 
profit in working. 


. 


HOW TO MAKE BEST USE 
OF COWDUNG 


’ Cowdung in English means the 
excrement of cattle and in Hindi it 
is called ‘‘ Gobar’? which means the 
best thing produced by the cattle. 
The meaning of ‘“‘Go” includes cows, 
buffaloes, goats and sheep and “Bar” 
means the best thing. 


Not a Bye-Product 


How is “‘Gobar” the best thing? 
It feeds the land by its manurial value 
and helps grow corn for man and 
fodder for cattle. Fertile land is the 
Main base of mankind, Hence, any- 
thing which increases the fertility of 
land is the best thing for man. Man 
looked round for such a substance 
and he found that minerals and grass 
can be turned into such a substance. 
He dug out the minerals, sent them to 
the factories and produced the ferti- 
lisers, He also sent his cattle to the 
Uver-side pastures and hilly regions 
to graze the grass and to turn it into 
Manure to be given back to the land. 
He fed the cattle on hay, oilcakes, 
cotton seeds and got them turned into 
Tich manure for the land. He found 


that the manure made from the grass, 
hay and things like  oilcakes etc. 
through the process of their grazing 
by the cattle was cheaper and more 
convenient than that of digging out 
minerals or fresh soils and spreading 
them on the land. In fact, out of the 
two types of manures, the former is 
essential since the utility of the latter 
is limited by the presence of the former 
and not vice versa. So Gobar is the 
most vital thing. If we cannot live 
without land, we cannot live without 
“Gobar” too. Hence “‘Gobar’’ is the 
best and main thing we get from cattle- 
milk. and draught power being the 
bye-products. 


If this role of the cattle in turning 
the grass and non-edible things into 
rich manure is accepted, then even old 
or lame cattle come to be looked upon 
as useful partners in the country’s 
economy. The produced thing is 
always more valuable’ than the raw 
material from which it is processed. 
“Gobar” is thus more valuable than 
what is fed to a cattle. The milk of a 
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cow or the use of a bullock for draught 
purposes are absolutely free gifts to 
man and for that reason a cow or a 
bullock is never uneconomic. 


Now we have forgotten the use 
of the best thing that is the ““Gobar” 
and have begun misusing it. The 
result is that the cattle are not well 
looked after. The people consider 
the’ milk and draught power as the 
main things whereas ““Gobar” as the 
bye-product. The result is that an old 
or unfit bullock or cow is sent to the 
slaughter house. The law of the land 
permits this. The land is deprived 
of manure and man of food. This is 
like killing the hen for getting all the 
golden eggs at one time. 


In Old Days 


Why and under what circumstances 
have people considered the milk and 
power as. the ‘main products and 
“Gobar” as the bye-product ? This 
requires an answer. In old days fuel 
came to the villages from “Bans” 
or “Radis” or “Dangs” all meaning 
small forests. These were found 
scattered throughout the country, 
in every village, at least one in every 
Tehsil. These were found on the 
islands in the xivers, on the banks of 
small or big rivers, in the waste lands 
or on the hilly or rocky lands according 
to the local circumstances. These 
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“Bans” not only supplied the fuel but 

also timber for building houses 

constructing bullock carts and agti- 

cultural implements; attracted rain 

and. checked soil erosion. Every 

farmer was allowed to get wood from 

such jungles free of charge or for 4 
minimum charge. For fuel they cut 
only the small branches of the fuel 

trees, -not hurting the main trunk 

in any way and the tree would beat 

fresh branches every year. 


The ignorant rulers and the greedy 
contractors co-operated in abolishing 
these ““Bans” depriving the cultivators 
of fuel and the latter had no othet 
alternative but to burn the “ Gobat” 
cakes instead. The result was that 
agriculture suffered and he began 0 - 
look upon milk and draught as the | 
main uses of cattle. 


Some Proper Thing — i 
Impractical Suggestio™ 

The suggestion of growing tree 
arround cultivated lands will >¢ 
harmful to the cultivators, for the 
birds will live on them and wou! 
cat up a huge part of crop. Thes® 
foreign suggestions will be impracti 
cable and harmful in our country whe!® 
the birds will never be killed, More 
over, the shadow of the tree will b& 
harmful for the crops and the bullock 
will not eat the grass which wi! 
grow under the shadow of the trees 4 
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they eat after every ploughing. 
If there will be “Bans” the birds 
and monkeys will find their food in 
the “Bans” themselves and would not 
attack the fields so much as they do 
today. Similarly, growing of crops 
whose stalks may be used as fuel 
would cause food shortage. 
Proper Thing 

The proper thing to do is that we 
should again plant “Bans” in every 
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village to supply fuel to the cultivators 
Trees planted to-day will be ready for 
silent service of mankind within a 
period of 5 years. Bans, Prosperity, 
Health and Peace are the four corners 
of a square. The square is not square 
at the moment. It is tilted on one 


side. If the “Bans”? corner is made 
a right angle the remaining three 
will automatically become _ right 
angles. 


INCOME FROM 
| HIRAKUD DAM PROJECT 


Shri Jaisukhial Hathi, Union on capital, 
Deputy Minister of Irrigation and i 
| Power, ina written reply toa question. account of th 3 
| by Shri Chintamoni Panigrahi, stated irrigation Purposes and also taking 
in the Lok Sabha that calculations “into Consideration the betterment levy 
about the productive nature of the to be recovered at half rates during the 
Hirakud Dam Project had been made first year of Operation and then at 
by the Chief Engineer, Hirakud Dam normal annual rates during the follow- 
Project. These had been reviewed by ing nine years, 
the Gokhale Institute of Politics and 

conomics, Poona, at the instance 
of the Government of Orissa. 


As a result of stoppage of better- 
pent levy after 1969-70, there would 
© a deficit . in! 
According to the calculations made Seek Rs. 51.36 lakhs 
by the Chief Engineer, Hirakud Dam Teproduced With si; : ents 
Project, the annual additional net e financial feturn whi ee | 
income which Would accrue to Orissa 
from the - Hirakud Dam 


onwards. After j 


with the disappearance of 
betterment levy th ae 


: 21 would, according + Institute 
(1959-60); Rs. 235.83 (1960-61): sh § {© the Institute, 
| Rs. 325.385 (vei-g9), lS 345 43 lakhe @" annual deficit of Rs. 2.36 


d also been gt hi 

L ated by the 
atitte that €S€ were tentative 
alculations. They haq not taken ae. 
€ increase Teceipts o 

Gove indi toe 
had not made Separate Calculations iri tom, such ety seen ie 
3 > receipts fr 


i : IES, excise Sales tax, etc. 
3 at S 1 2 2 
_ Prepared by the Chief Engineer © Similarly, they 


> th i 4d not included the 
| | had shown that there would Bepaene tect benefits of 
Hl 


| The Gokhale Institute of Politics 
and Economics in thei 


4 Net suppl od relief and 
| Surplus of Rs. 32.73 lakhs every year hich yde bower to industries, 
after 1962-63 on iigation 4 er income-tax ae Ce the Teceipts from 
faking into account interest charges Minister ag les Ise, Cte! the Deputy 


; 


RABINDRA BHAVAN IN DELHI 


Situated at the junction of Feroze- 
shah Road with Lytton Road in New 
Delhi, the Rabindranath Bhavan, a 
group of three buildings, will house 
the three National Akademies—the 
Lalita Kala Akedemi, the Sahitya 
Akademi and the Sangeet Natak 
Akademi. 


Named after Rabindranath Tagore, 
the foundation stone of the Bhawan 
was laid by the President, Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad. 


The exhibition Block pentagon in 
shape, and having a plinth area of 
16,400 sq. ft. has been completed. 
It has in addition, a basement which 
will accommodate the airconditioning 
plant, a small workshop and provide 
space for storage. ‘ 


The ground floor of the block has 
been kept at two levels to lend variety 
and create interest in the special 
arrangement of the galleries. The 
upper level galleries can be reached by 
a free standing spiral staircase from 
a central lobby, also pentagonal in 
shape. 


The shape and size of the galleries 
have been carefully worked out to 


avoid monotony and, at the same 
time, achieve maximum flexibility. 
Arrangements have been made both 
for subdued natural and _ artificial 
lighting. 
designed for complete air-condition- 


ing. 


A wall, 14-6” high, which runs 
round the block, has been left blank 
on the upper floor. It will be covered 
with appropriate murlas done by 
outstanding Indian painters. The 
approximate cost of Exhibition Block 
is Rs. 700 lakhs. 


The Administrative Block will 
consist of three wings—more or less 
equal in length—and have four 
storeys with a plinth area of 90,040 
sq. ft. 


The wings will accommodate one 
akademi each. The wing allotted to 
the Lalit Kala Akademi has been 
placed adjacent to the Exhibition 


Block and the two will be connected - 


on the ground floor by a covered 
walk. The main entrance to the 
Administrative Block will be at the 
junction of the wings wehere a lift 
and a staircase have been provided, 


All the galleries have been. | 
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In addition, each wing will have a 
separate staircase at one corner for 
internal vertical circulation within 
the wing. 


The Sahitya Akademi wing and 
the Exhibition Block lie on either side 
of the site of an ancient monument. 
A number of tall existing trees on this 
spot has not been touched and a 
touched and a beautiful garden is 
proposed to be laid around them to 
avoid disturbance to the area with any 
kind of construction, even in future. 
The ground floor of the Sahitya 
Akademi wing will have a spacious 
library, facing the garden, which will 
be open to the public. The Sangeet 
Natak Akademi Wing is farther away 
from Exhibition Block and extends 
close to the Theatre. 


The periphery walls of the Adminis- 
trative Block will be of load bearing 


brick masonry, with end walls of the 


wings of random rubble stone, with 


slightly tapering sides, resembling the 
_ powerful pantheon architecture. 
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Two continuous sloping R. C. C. 
chajjas have been provided over all the 
windows in the Administrative Block. 
The chajjas are so \ccated as to afford 
protection against the strong morning 
and afternoon sun. The lower 
chajjas are supprted on the pre-cast 
cantilovered brackets so that a gap 
exists between the chajjas and the walls 
for free movement of breeze. 


The roof slab has been projected 
about five feet beyond the walls on 
all sides and the parapet wall over the 
roof has been completely eliminated. 
Structural provision has also been made 


for future air-conditioning of this 
block. 


A detached theatre is provided at 
the end of a wing of the Administra- 
tive Block. A Separate, _single- 
Storeyed, wing will house air-condi- 
toning Tooms and the electric sub- 
Station. The theatre is yet to be taken 
up and the work on it will Start after 
the approval for the same is received 
from the Government. 
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ine Minister Sri Ne 

is seen opening t 

Strip Mill at Rourke: 
on March 28 


eting held at Nehru Mai 
dressed the meeting afte! 


The Governor of Orissa is 5 
s 
vf Rourkela on the 28th Wecitee 
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Ssing the public me 
Minister Nehru ad 


Prime Minister Nehru, Sardar Swaran Singh, Union Minister for Steel and the Governor of Orissa 


observing the working of the new Strip Mill at Rourkela 


NHR 


Mr. Antal Apro, First Deputy Prime Minister_of the Hungerian People’s Republican 
party (seatedon right ) and the members ‘of the Planning Commission 
(left ) met at New Delhi on the 24th March, 1961 


carer ad 
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PROGRESS OF AGRICULTURE 
IN ORISSA 


( PROGRESS RECORDED DURING FEBRUARY 1961 ) 


SEED FARMS 


The Government approved paddy 
seed farm for establishment of six 
units of Farms at Rajaloka, Baisinga 
in Mayurbhanj district, Mudghat 
in Bolangir district and Mathil in 
Koraput district. No new lands over 
and above 75 units were taken posse- 
ssion during the month. 


Jute Seed Farm 


The standing Rabi crops at the 
Derras Jute Seed’ Multiplication farm 
were damaged due to heavy rains in 
the middle of the month. Jute seeds 
were treated with Agrosan G.N. for 
despatch to different centres. Kulthi 


and wheat were harvested and threshed. 


Weather Condition 


During the first half of the month 
there was winter rain all over the 
State and it was excessive in the 
district of Cuttack, Puri, Dhenkanal, 
Keonjhar and Ganjam. Sowing of 
Summer vegetables, sugarcane and 
dalua paddy etc. and harvesting of 
Rabi crops were continued. The 


rabi crops were damaged to some 
extent due to heavy rain. 


SEED DISTRIBUTION 

Paddy : 

Threshing of paddy continued. 13072 
mds. of *A’ and ‘B’ class paddy seeds 
were exchanged from the threshing 
floor during the month. Dalua culti- 
vation was also in progress in some of 
the districts. 


Wheat , 

Due to heavy rain, damage to 
standing wheat crop was reported 
from some of the districts. 


Gram 

The crop was fairly good, but it 
was damaged in several districts due 
to winter rain. 


_Millet 


6 mds. of improved maize seeds 
were procured in some of the districts 
from which reports were received. 


Pulses 
Harvesting of Kulthi, Biri etc., 
and other rabi crops was in progress. 
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| On 


| Jute 


| to the requirement. 


rendered to 
necessary. 


Sugarcane 


« distributed to the cultivators 

sl Attabira, Banki and Nayaga 

4 Due to heavy rainfall, 
Sugarcane could not be 
scale. Harvesting wac 
continued. 8 varicial 4 
tions and 4 manurial demo 
were planted at Nayagarh 
varietal demonstration was 
at Banki. Seeds planted 6 
acres were treated wj 


at the time of Sugar 


a ee 


) | COMMODITY PROGRAMME 


ull The Jute Development staff made 
| propaganda for extension of area under 
improved method of cultivation and 
| arrangements were made for despatch 
| -ing seeds to different centres according 


| Ginning and pressing of cotton 
|| for supply to the Orissa Textile Mills 
was continuing. To popularise cotton 
cultivation, intensive propaganda was 
made to encourage the cultivators 
to grow cotton as an economical 
| cash-crop. Field inspection was also 
| made and suitable technical guidance 
cultivators, wherever 


t 3,919 mds. of seed cane of Red- 
4 tot resistant varieties mainly were 
at Aska, 
th areas. 
planting of 
done in full 
Is. dis_ 
“Monstra- 
nstrations 
and ] 
planted 
ver 39 


th Agallol a 
BHC. 5% dust was used Over 6 cane 


- Coconut 


Teane Planting. 
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Plant Protection measures were taken 
over 70 acres of crop in all. Certain 
demonstration plots and sample plots 
for yield survey were harvested during 
the month. Agreement for prescribed 
cane supply was obtained from 750 
cultivators in forms in Aska area. 


Oil Seed 


Harvest of Mustard and Niger 
crops was almost completed. The 
Programme for multiplication and 
distribution of Oil seeds was chalked 
out for 1961-62, Weeding and manur- 
ing operation of Rabi Ground-nut were 
in progress in Hirakud Zone. Castor 
Top was affected on account of heavy 


Tains and hailstorms in Bargarh 


and Dhenkanal districts. 


; The area brought, under different 
kinds of Oil seeds crops in Baragarh 


and Bolangir districts was as follows: 

Bolangir Baragarh 
Mustard 2.435 acres 125 acres 
Til 5,580 acres 1,327 acres 
Castor 


ss 1,187 acres 253 acres 
STounadnut 319 acres 184 acres 


(Rabi) 


ac? seed cocoanuts were collected. 

: ae of seed cocoanuts were sow? 

~ Utsery. 10,752 seednuts were 

germinated, The Nurseries were 

pace and Watered regularly. 
anut seedlings were sold. 
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3 cwts. of Ammonium sulphate 
and 117 bags of Bonemeal (2 mds. 20 
seers each) were purchased for distribu- 
tion among the cultivators at 50% 
Subsidy. Yield observation of the 
24 demonstration plots were recorded. 


Arecanut 
The nurseries were kept clean 
and regularly watered. Weeding 


was done in 4,326 pots with areca seed- 
lmgs. Earth work was done in an 
area of 1,280 sq. ft. to prepare seed 
bed for sowing areca seedlings. 45 
germination pits with straw covers 
were prepared. 315 cft. of earth 
Work was done to prepare drainage 
Channel. 625 cft. of earth work was 
done for making footpaths. 34,075 
Seed arecanuts were sown. 255 areca 
seedlings were sold. 


Turmeric 


The harvest of crops under the 
trials was in progress. The require- 
ment of seeds during 1961-62 was 
being assessed. 


Horticulture. A : 
The four fruit nurseries were 
maintained and Gardeners’ training 
Continued at Bhubaneswar and Angul. 
250 Banana suckers and 250 Papaya 
seedlings were distributed in Sambalpur 
districts, The grafts supplied during 


the last planting season were reported 


to be thriving well. 
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Vegetable Cultivation 


Constant rain during the month 
was favourable to the crops. 
Summer vegetables like Cucumber 
and Pumpkin etc., have been grown 
extensively. 


Plant Protection 


510 acres were protected from the 
ravages of pests and diseases, out of 
which 102 acres were Vegetables and 
408 acres were of other Rabi crops. 


Agrosan G. N. was supplied to 
different districts and steps were taken 
for seed treatment. 48 mds. of Jute 
seeds were treated with Agrosan G.N. 


Reports about the appearance of 
stray locusts were received from the 
districts of Dhenkanal and Balasore 
and necessary measures were taken by 
the district Plant protection staff with 
the Help of cultivators to protect the 


crops. 


DISTRIBUTION OF 
FERTILISERS AND MANURES 


Nitrogenous Fertilisers 


Information regarding the quantity 
of Nitrogenous fertiliser supplied and 
distributed to cultivators in different 
districts were not received from the 
Orissa State Co-operative Marketing 
Society Ltd. etc. Reports so far 
received from some of the districts 


TA << eo 


revealed that about 172 tons of 
Nitrogenous fertilisers were distributed 
for Rabi crops during the month under 
report. 


Super Posphate 


Information regarding the quantity 
of Super Phosphate distributed 
in various districts was not furnished 
‘by the Orissa State Co-operative 
Marketing Society Ltd. Reports so 
far received from some of the District 
Agricultural Officers indicated. that 
about 11 tons of Super Phosphate 
were distributed during the month. 


Bonemeal 


The bone crushing units of Agricul- 
tural Department remained idle due 
to want of Government sanction to 
the scheme. Information regarding the 
quantities of bonemeal produced form 
the Bone Digestors installed in different 
Gram Panchayat areas was 
available. Reports so 
from some of the distr: 
that only 2 tons of b 
distributed during the 


not 
far received 
icts indicated 
onemeal were 
month, 


Green Manuring 


Procurement of green manu 
was in progress, 
received from some of 
that 720 mds. of Dha 
been procured. 


Te seeds 
Reports go far 


districts indicate 
nicha seeds have 


i galas 
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COMPOSTING 
Urban Compost 


During the month 285 tons of urban © 


compost have been prepared and 972 
tons distributed in 18 centres. ; 
urban compost work continued in 
41 centres. 


Water Hyacinth Compost 


The scheme continued to work 
in the Blocks of the Coastal districts 
of Cuttack, Puri and Balasore. 914 
tons of Water Hyacinth Compost were 


Prepared and 324 tons were used in the 
field. 


Rural Compost 


The scheme was in operation in 
153 blocks. During the month, 
5,66,369 tons of rural compost were 
Preapared and 5,99,870 tons utilised 
in fields in 115 blocks, 


Compost Analysis 


212 compost samples were analysed 
at the Sambalpur Soil Testing Labor® 
‘ory and the Bhubaneswar Chemical 
Laboratory. Results were —_ als? 
communicated to the respective Block 
Development Officers. , 


Agricultural Demonstration 


196 demonstrations in different 
Rabi CTOPs Were conducted. 


The © 


ae 
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“AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING 


Land Reclamation and 
Land Development 


Reclamation of Land in Foreshore 
Areas of Chilika :—Stone pitching 
to the earthen embankment at 
Keshpur was in progress. Layout 
plan and site plan of Subhadrapur 
reclamation project have been 
completed after mecessary survey 
of the site. Earth work at Sitaram- 
pur and Kalupara could not be done 
due to rain and submergence of the 
area to be reclaimed. Design of 
sluices at Sitarampur has been comple- 
ted. The construction of sluices at 
Kalupara was in progress. 


Reclamation of Land By Tractors 
And Bulldozers 


33 acres of jungle lands were 
reclaimed at Rahangol. 177,500 cft. 
of earth was removed by the bulldozer. 
Follow up cultivation was taken up 
in 3 acres of land which were ploughed. 
The bulldozer stationed at Kalahandi 
had worked for 120 hours. 


Renovation of Sand 
from Sand Cast Areas 


Sands from 33 acres of land were 
removed in Dharmsala Block and the 
total volume of sand removed was 
205,540 cft. Due to heavy rain, work 
was suspended for 8 days, so the 
Progress was low. 85 acres were 
reclaimed up-to-date in sand cast 
areas. 
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82 diesel Pumping sets were engaged 
in Flood affected areas of Cuttack 
district and 4237 acres of land were 
irrigated. The Diesel Pumping sets 
alloted to the districts of Sambalpur 
and Ganjam had worked for 407 
hours and 50 hours respectively. 63°88 
acres were irrigated in the ayacut of 
7 pumping points in Rushikulya Basin. 
Trial borings for installation of filter 
points in Chatrapur and Hinjili Blocks 
of Ganjam district, Banki and Kendra 
para of Cuttack district were in 
progress. Out of 8 experimental 
borings undertaken in Kendrapara, 
good water bearing strata has been 
encountered in 6 borings. Filters have 
been installed in three for test pumpings 
In Banki, out of 6 trial borings, only 
in one bore-hole good water bearing 
strata has been encountered. Filters 
have been installed. Test pumping 
has not been completed. Electrical 
pumping scts will be installed after 
determining the capacities of the filter 
points. A trial boring was undertaken 
in Anandapur Block in the Basin of 
the Baitarani, but it was not found 
successful. In Lachhida, construction, 
of pump house and sumps were under 
progress. i 


Tube Well 
Two large diameter tube-wells at 
Puri have been installed. 


| Zonal Service Stations 


The 
Cuttack 


Zonal Service Station at 
undertook and completed 
Tepaits of spares of tractors and 

| pumping sets and other agricultural 
implements. Besides, 3 nos. of pump- 

| ing sets and tractor spares and other 
| agricultural implements were under 
| repairs. 


The Service Station at Sambalpur 


repaired one pumping set and attended 
to the repair of a tractor. 


Name of District 


received 
Puri _ 
Balasore —_— 

_. Dhenkanal. 20.75 M. T, 

| one G. C. Sheets 
Keonjhar = 
Sambalpur. — 

t 

t 

y 

s Sundargarh. — 

p 


| Soil Conservation Research 
and Laboratory 


54 soil samples from 


ie Dhenkanal 
district were 


analysed for their 
phosphorous _ potasium, Ammonia 
‘nitrogen, Nitrate-nitrogen, Organic 


matter contents, tex: 
‘PH values. 


ture, colour and 


Quantity / Category 
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Construction of Buildings 

The construction of staff quarters 
at the Cold Storage at Sambalpur and 
Cuttack was in progress. The revised 
estimate for the Jute Godown at 
Derras had been prepared and 
Sanctioned construction of quarters 
of the Soil Conservation staff has 
been taken up at Bhubaneswar. 


Distribution of Iron And Steel 

The following quantities of iron and 
Steel and scrap were received and distri- 
buted during the month. 


Quantity / Category distri- 
buted 


270 pieces of Flats 
1,337 M. T. G. C. sheets 


0:960 M. T. Rounds 

4-704 M. Tons Rods 
17,626 M. Tons. Flats 

4-262 M. Tons G. C. sheets 
5,006 M. Tons B. P. shets 
1,362 M. Tons Rods 


Soil Conservation in Hirakud Dam 
Catchment 


498 acres were contour bunded. 


212 Actes were covered by tree 
Planting, 37 acres of gullied land 
were 


re-claimed 
development work was 
5 acres, 


and _ pasture 
taken up over 


| 
| 
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Soil Conservation in Machkund Basin 
Contour bunding work was done 
over 165 acres. Fire control measures 
(line clearing) was done over 72,60,420 
sft. Copper Fungicides were sprayed 
over 1050 acres of cashew plantations. 
Old plantations were watched and 
maintained. Also, short 
training was imparted to | Revenue 
Divisional Officer and | Block Deve- 
lopment Officer. 


Soil Conservation Demonstration Centres 
Angul 

27 acres were contour bunded. 80 
forest nursery beds of size 40'X4' 
were prepared. Forest and _ grass 
nurseries were manured. 


Rajgangpur 

57 acres were contour bunded. 
Old plantations, covering an area 
of 1157 acres were maintained. 
The forest nurseries at Jharbeda, 
Bhadmunda and Kukuda — were 
maintained. Fertilisers were applied 
to the grass and agave nurseries. 
Mung, Biri and Ragi were harvested. 


Koraput 

Old planations were maintained. 
Training of Junior Soil Conservation 
Assistants—Rajgangapur 

17 students were under training at 
the soil Conservation Training School, 

ajgangapur. 

Koraput 


13 students were under training at 
the Soil Conservation Training School, 
Oraput. 


Stream Bank Erosion Control—Talpatia 
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13 acres were covered under tree- 
planting. Old plantations were main- 
tained. : 
Scheme for Shifting Cultivation, Koraput 

416 acres were contour bunded. 
Old plantations were watched and 


course Water Shed Management, Units Pottangi 


426 acres were contour bunded. Old 
plantations were maintained. 
Nandapur 

100 acres were contour bunded and 
old plantations were maintained. 

G. Udayagiri 

371 acres were contour bunded and 
20 acres were provided with grassed 
water-ways. Pitting was done over 
20 acres for miscellaneous plantations. 
Stone terracing was done over 730 
yards. 

Boipariguda 

528 acres were contour bunded. 
Laxmipur 

230 acres were contour bunded. 
Old plantations were maintained. 
Kashipur 


After-care operations were under- 
taken in the old plantations areas. 
Guma 
, 60 acres were contour bunded. 


Bhawanipatna 

100 acres were contour bunded. 
Soil Conservation in other districts 
Buguda 


113 acres were contour bunded and 
grassed water-ways were ~ provided 


» over 15,035 Rft.& 
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SCHOOLS AND THE SMALL SAVINGS 


Shri Maheshwari High School, 
Jaipur, stands in the forefront of the 
Savings movement. Much of the credit 
for this goes to the Headmaster of the 
School, who is not only a consistent 
saver himself but has been taking a 
keen interest in popularising the smali 
Savings Scheme amongst the teachers 
and students. A regular saving 
group has been functioning in the 
school. Every class teacher has instruc- 
tions to collect the amounts from the 
willing students and hand them Over 
to the Group leader for i 
Savings Securities, Tt may not be 
long when this school has the honour 
of being a Bachat School. 


Nvestment in 


The number of teac 
joined the savin 
Arcot district 


hers who have 
8S Movement in South 
» Madras has ; 


2892 during the 
1960 to 7-11-96]. 


Six students Savings Vol 
Untar 
Corps have been formed in differen 


Schools and Colleges of Kottayam 
district in order to promote Savings 


Movement. There are about 50 
members in each Corp. The Corps, 
Teceive special training in small, 


Savings from the Regional Savings — 
Organisation. Each Corp is divided 
into batches of 5 to 6 persons undet 
one leader, Separate areas are allotted 
to each batch for intensive publicity. 
They are supplied with promise forms, 
savings Stapms, C.T.D. forms, Prize 


Bonds ete. and sufficient quantity of 
literature on§.S.S. 


The District Students Savings 
Campaign Executive Committees fot 
adurai and Ramanathapuram 
districts held their meeting at Madurat 
on 21-1-6]. Among others, _ the 
Committees decided to recommen! 
to Colleges and High Schools the 
desirability of Conducting Seminars 
for National Savings workers and also 


arranging Padyatras to spread the 
Movement, 


( 
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The Vice-President is seen proceeding to open the Rabindra Bhavan 
along with the Governor of Orissa 


The Vice-President of India, Dr. Radhakrishnan 
is seen off at the Bhubaneswar Air Field 


The Vice-President is.seen addressing the Public after the inaugural ceremony 
of [the Rabindra Mandap at Bhubaneswar 


The Governor of Orissa addressing the public meeting 
at the inaugural ceremony of the Rabindra Bhavan 


: Dr. Harekrushna Mahtab, President of the 
Rabindra Centenary Committee, Orissa 
inviting Dr. Radhakrishnan, the Vice-President 
of India to open the Rabindra Mandap 


A scene from the famous play ‘Chandalika’ by Rabindranath 
staged at Kalamandap, Bhubaneswar on the occasion of 
Birth Centenary Celebration 


A scene from Sri Rabindranath’s ‘Chitrangada’ 
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“YATRA” FOR SMALL SAVINGS 


\ ‘YATRA’ connotes piety for a cause, 
J Teverence towards its objective 


and 
austerity in its performance. In its 
Piety for the cause of building a new 
India, reverence to the people lending 
their Savings to the Government 
and austerity in preaching thrift and 
Practising it every moment of our lives, 
YATRAS are emiently suited to the 
Savings Movement. Indeed, every 
tour undertaken by the officials and 
non-officials to promote the cause of 
Small Savings is a YATRA. There is 
hardly any other branch of activity 
which brings its votaries in such 
intimate contact with the people, 
bringing home their problems to the 
administration and taking the ideals 
and objectives of the administration 
to the hearts of the people, as the 
National Savings Movement does. 


The Savings Movement is a move- 
Ment of the people, for the people, by 
the people. yaTras help make it a 
Vast mass movement in which every- 
One, man, women and child pattici- 
Pates, 


In our model district programme, 


we have Suggested “PADYATRAS” by 


local leaders in our street and villages 


and from one village to another. 
This has been taken up ona large scale 
in, several districts, particularly 
Salem, Palghat, Bangalore, Mysore, 
Mangalore, Meerut and Durg. The 
first padyatra on record was inaugu- | 
rated by Smt. Tarkeshwari Sinha 
Union Deputy Minister for Finance, 
in Salem district last September. The 
inspiring lead given by her has since 
been taken up by several local parties 
of ‘yatriks’ during the last few months. 
A different type of PADYATRA was 
undertaken by Smt. Sinha in Palghat 
town later in that month which led to 
immense _ enthusiasm, particularly 
on the part of the students, to organise 
house to house publicty for National 
Plan Savings Certificates and C. T. 
D. accounts. Local workers took up 
these PADYATRAS with the National 
Savings Commissioner in Bhilai, 
and some places in Durg district. 


The largest PADYATRA was that 
organised by the Mysore Government 
and members of the State Advisory 
Board and officials of the National 
Savings Organisation in Banglore, 
Mysore, Mercara and Mangalore last 
month. The -YATRA was led by Smt. 
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- Sinha starting from Majestic Circle 


in Bangalore city, the Padyatra passed 
through Avenue Road Narasimharaja 
Road and culminated near the Town 
Hall. All alnog the route, amounts, 
large and small, cheques and coins, 
poured in from the public totalling the 
incredible sum of Rs. 12 lakhs during 
the two mile walk. Managalore even 
exceeded the performance of Bangalore 


.with collections of Rs. 15 lakhs. The 


vast concourse of people in the central 
Maidan was an inspiration to the 


movement and one could feel that it 


has indeed been taken up by the people 
themselves realising its importance for 
raising domestic resources for the 
Plan from the common man, 


Another model district, Rajkot, led 
in a CYCLE YATRA organised by 
Shri Kanakhbhai Parekh, Ho 


norary 
Organiser Small Savings, 


With the 
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help of the Bharat Sewak Samaj. 
The non-official members and Sat- 
panchas of adjoining villagers of 
Rajkote Taluka joined it at various 
places. Unlike the shorter Padyatras 
described earlier it lasted 8 days, 
covering 70 miles; the yatriks visited 
26 villages with a total population of 
15,000; 19 of these villages were made 
Bachatgramas and one Pathshala 4 
Bachat Patashala. The Deputy 
Minister, Shri Akbar Ali Jasdanwala 
congratulated the yatriks in a mass 
Meeting organised at Halanda to 
honour them and made a fervent appeal 
to the Presidents of the Panchayats 
to emulate their example in thei 
Tespective areas. Their efforts were 
also appreciated by the Governor 
of Gujarat who remarked that Gujarat 
needed many such enthusiastic soci 
workers in tune with the self-less 
traditions of the State. 


CRS en A, 


) SAVINGS OF THE SCHOOL STUDENTS 


Te te 


Like Bachat Grams, there are 
Bachat Schools too. And their 
number is increasing day by day. 


In the two accounts we publish 
below, the schools are more than 
just Bachat Schools; they tell a story 
of successes achieved under inspired 
leadership. 


The Agricultural Elementary 
School, Basavapur in Chitradurga 
district, Mysore, can be called an ideal 
school. Here, children are taught 
and encouraged to develop the basic 
qualities of day-to-day life. Every 
student is allotted a patch of land in 
the school premises to grow vegetables 
or flowers of his choice, under the 
guidance of his class teacher. A 
healthy competitive spirit is instilled 
in the minds of the students. The 
students are encouraged to take these 
vegetables or flowers to the local 
accord. With the discretion to. take 
independent decisions, the school seeks 


_ market and sell them of their own 


to develop among the boys the basic 
quality of self-reliance. The sale 


proceeds are pooled together and 
utilised for some common purpose. 


Each student is supplied with a 
Savings Box and with a small note- 
book to keep an account of his savings. 
Similary, the class teacher also keeps 
4 common account for all the students 
in his class. Thus, when a student 
saves some money and puts it in his 
Savings Box, with an entry in his 
note-book, the teacher also makes an 
entry in the common account. This 
procedure not only prevents the student 
from the temptation to spend away 
some of his savings, but also to know, 
-at a glance, wihtout the necessity of 
having to open the Savings _ Box, 
the exact amount of money in the box. 
By adopting this proceudre, each 
student in the school was able to 
purchase a N. P. S. C. of the value of 
Rs. 5 during the year 1959-60. This 
is being continued this year also. 


This is indeed a big achievement for 
a primary school and that in a small 
village like Basavapur. The Head 
Master of the school may well be 
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proud of this achievement; he has set 
up a fine example for other schools to 
follow. 

We sincerely congratulate the Head 
Master and the students. 

The Marwadi High School, Cuttack 
is an inspiring example of what school 
students can achieve under inspired 
leadership. The laurels go to the Head. 
Master, who has assiduously taken to 
Savings work. 

* Almost all members of the teaching 
staff and all the 614 students have been 
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saving regularly every month since 


January 1960. Every teacher has taken 


a C. T. D. account and the students 
save through Savings Stamps. The 
Principal personally gives a good deal 
of time to this work and has created 
leadership amongst the students, who, 
with the help of the teachers, make 
collections and take them to the post 
office. 


We congratulate the Principal, 


his staff and students for this excellent 
piece of work. 


NATIONAL INCOME OF INDIA 


The national income of India 


(at 1948-49 prices) was Rs. 11,760 


crores in 1959-60 and Rs. 11,650 crores 
in 1958-59 compared to Rs. 10,480 
crores in 1955-56 at the beginning of 
the Second Five Year Plan. The 
per capita income at 1948-49 prices 
has been placed at Rs. 291.6, Rs. 292.6 
and Rs. 273.6 in the years 1959-60, 
1958-59 and 1955-56, respectively. 
This is revealed by the eighth issue 
of the annual paper on national income 


just released by the Central Statistical — 


Organisation. 


. The estimates for 1958-59 included 
in this paper are based on the methods 
of estimation followed for the earlier 
years and show a slight downward 
revision over the preliminary estimates 
published last year. The estimates for 
1959-60 which are preliminary and 
based on partial material have also 
undergone a slight upward change 
compared to the ‘quick’ estimates 
released in August last year. 


Unlike 1958-59 which recorded on 
all round improvement over the pre- 
vious year both in agricultural and non- 
agricultural output, the year 1959-60 
registered only a marginal increase 


of Rs. 110 crores in the total net out- 
put. This was due to the fall in 
agricultural output in the year 1959-60, 
the contribution to national income 
from agriculture in that year was less 
than that in the previous year by 
Rs. 155 crores at 1948-49 prices. This, 


“however, was more than offest. by 


a rise of Rs. 265 crores in the contri- 
bution made by all the other sectors 
together. 


Columns 2 and 3 of the statement 
below show the trend in net national 
output at current and at 1948-49 


prices respectively during the last nine 


years 1951-52 to 1959-60. _Columns 
4 and 5 of the statement similarly 
set out the trend in per capita net 
output based on the 1941 and 1951 
population Census figures. Census 
figures as on March 1, 1961, 
have since been announced by the 
Registrar General for all-India and for 
States. These figures are provisional 


. and the rates of growth vary from State. 


to State. Nevertheless, the figures in 
columns 6 and 7 have been worked out 
giving the trend of per capita net 
output based on population estimates, 
taking into account the all-India 
Census figures of 1941, 1951 and 1961. 


by 
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Per capita net output (in Rs.) 


Net national based on 1951 and based on 1941, 1951 

output “1951 population and 1961 population 
(in Rs. 100 crores) census figures census figures 

Year atcurrent at 1948-49 at current at 1948-49 at current at 1948.49 
prices prices Prices prices prices prices 

(1) spl) (4) (5) (6) (7) 

1951-52 99:7 91:0 2730 250-1 274-2 250:0 
1952-53 98-2 94°6 266°4 256°6 265°4 255°7 
1953-54 104:8 100-3 280:7 268°7 278°1 266°2 
1954-55 9671 102°8 264.2 271°9 250-3 267°8 
1955-56 99°8 104°8 260-0 273°6 255-0 267°8 
1956-57 113-1 110°0 291.5 283.5 283-4 276.6 
1957-58 113.9 108.9 289.8 277-1 279-6 267-4 
1958-59 126-0 116°5 317°5 292.6 303°0 280:2 


1959-60 128-4 117-6 318-4 291°6 302°3 2769 
(preliminary) 


These figures show a rise in national income in real terms of 12.2 per 
cent during the first four years of the Second Five Year Plan period, 
viz., 1956-57 to 1959-60 as against 18.4 per cent rise in national income 
over the First Plan period, viz., 1951-52 to 1955-56. 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION IN INDIA 


By the end of the Second Plan the 
number of children in the primary age 
group, 6 to 11, who go to school 
has risen to 34 million from 19 million 
ten years ago. In other words, 60 
out of every 100 children now get 
primary education against 43 in 1950- 
51. During the Third Plan the enrol- 
ment in primary schools is proposed 
to be raised to alittle over 50 million 
children. Compulsory primary educa- 
tion is one of the principal aims 
of the Third Plan and facilities would 
be increased so as to provide a school 
within easy walking distance of each 
child. 


Considerable increase in enrolment 
in the primary schools has been 
achieved by an intensive programme 
carried out during the last three years 
under which more teachers have been 
provided, training facilities for teachers 
have been expanded and housing 
facilities for women teachers in rural 
areas have been increased. Under this 
programme a nationwide drive to 
step up enrolment was _ initiated. 
States were given 100 per cent assis- 
tance for carrying out the programme. 


In the last three years, the Centre 
sanctioned assistance for employing 


over 60,000 additional teachers, 
1,100 inspecting officers and 5,500 
quarters for women teachers. This 
drive is estimated to have resulted 
in enrolment of an additional two 
million children in primary schools. 
Special assistance was given to areas 
where education has lagged behind 
to enable them to catch up with the 
more advanced States. The programme 
also resulted in the opening of 276 
new teachers’ training institutions and . 


additional training facilities for nearly 
27,600 teachers. 


Although 60 per cent of the children 
now go to school the percentage of 
girls is only half that of boys. 
Intensive effort in the past period of 
planning has doubled the enrolment 
of girls and brought it to 40 per cent 
of the girls of school-going age. In 
the Third Plan special effort will, 
therefore, be made to bring the enrol- 
ment of girls nearer 80 per cent of 
girls of school-going age while in the 
case of boys it would be between 90 
and 100 per cent. Special facilities 
will be created in States like Madhya 
Pradesh, Rajasthan, Bihar and Orissa, 
where the proportion of girls in the 
primary school-going group is lower 
than the national average. 
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Another important development in 
the field of primary education during 


_ the Third Plan will be orientation of all 


| ment 


the Second Plan. 


elementary - schools to the basic 
pattern. The necessary facilities 


including the training of teachers will 
be created for the purpose. 


States have also been assisted by 
the Centre in providing better salaries 
to primary teachers so that a trained 
teacher starts on a salary of at least 
Rs. 50 (untrained on Rs. 40) and dear- 
ness allowance is paid to him at the 
same rate as is being paid to a Govern- 
servent drawing the same 
salaray. A number of States have 
already raised the scales of teachers 
to this pattern and the emoluments 
have considerably increased during 
In several States 


pension or provident fund facilities 


are also in existence or will be intro- 
duced during the Third Plan. 


There is a provision of Rs, 14 


crores for the purpose of improving 
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the remuneration of primary teachers 
during the Third Plan. In the 


development of primary education: 


an important role has been assigned 
to the local communities, particularly 
in the rural areas, where already, 
under the Community Development 


programme, appreciable success has 
been achieved. , 


It has been stressed that with local 
initiative considerable results can be 
achieved in providing buildings for 
schools and for collecting the necessary 
equipment. The most noteworthy 
development in the field of voluntary 
community effort has been the Madras 
School Improvement Scheme which 
has not only led to the propagation 
of education but helped in providing 
such facilities like free mid-day meals 
for school children. This has noW 
spread to nine other States and the 
Centre assists the State  Govern- 
ments in introducing the mid-day 


meals scheme. 
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The Governor of Orissa is seen studying the relief map at Kasinagar Block 
in the Exhibition ground at Sidhamadange near Parlakhemidi 
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YEAR’S BEST VILLAGE WORKER 
FROM PUNJAB 


This year’s prize of Rs. 2,500 for 
the best Gram Sevaka in the country 
has been won by Shri Raghbir Singh 
Mandhar of the Sanahwal circle of 
Ludhiana C. D. Block in Punjab. 
The prize, in the shape of a bicycle and 
the balance in National Savings Certi- 
ficates, was given to Shri Mandhar by 
Shri S. K. Dey, Union Minister for 
Community Development & Co- 
operation, at a simple ceremony in 
New Delhi recently. 


The prize for the best Gram Sevaka 
forms part of a scheme drawn up and 
implemented by the Union Ministry 
of Community Development & 
Co-operation to reward outstanding 
work done by Gram Sevakas at the 
district, State and National levels. 
The scheme is intended to provide 
incentives for better work,  parti- 
cularly in the field of agricultural 
production, and it is proposed to make 
the scheme with suitable modifica- 
tions a continuing feature in the 
Third Plan, so as to evoke keen 
enthusiasm and to generate a healthy 


: ACHIEVEMENTS IN THE FIELD OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 


competition among the Gram Sevakas 
spread all over the country. 


To give a fair and an equitable 
chance to all Gram Sevakas, and also 
to offset any disadvantages due to the 
onset of the cultivation season at 
different times in the different parts of 
the country, the period of competition 
for the prize scheme during 1960-61 
was extended from 6 months to 9 
months, ending December 31, 1960. 


The Sanahwal circle of 11 villages, 
with an area of 8,877 acres, and 
a population of 10,587 where Shri 
Raghbir Singh Mandhar has been 
working for nearly three years, has 
shown outstanding achievement in the 
field of agricultural production, which 
has gone up by about 55 per cent. 


Village production plans for both 
Kharif and Rabi crops in the circle 
with Cultivated area totalling 7,540 
acres, were drawn up in the 11 villages. 
in consultation with, and co-opera- 
tion of, the village panchayats and the 
village co-operatives. 
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_ Chemical fertilisers also 
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Popularity of Compost Pits 
The popularity of compost pits in 


_ the villages increased in a spectacular 
, manner. 


During the last 3 years, 
since the Village Level Worker took 


| charge of the circle, the number of 


compost pits increased from a mere 


|| 127 to 685 in December 1960. 


The quantity of compost utilised 
during the period totalled 15,500 tons. 
gained in 


popularity. The number of farmers, 


769, 


use such fertilisers numbered 
the quantity of fertilisers distri- 
buted in the circle totalling 278 tons. 
Green manures also became popular 


who 


and the area under green manures 


rose to 365 acres. The basic applica- 
tion of the fertilisers covered an area 


| of 2985 acres. 


Line sowing was adopted in 2285 
acres. The area affected by plant 


| | protection measures totalled 958 acres, 
| | As many as 150 maunds of ground-nut 
| seeds were covered by the agrosan 


treatment and 4,650 maunds of wheat 


| seeds treated by the solar heat method. 


Seed multiplication also made 
considerable progress. Forty-four 
families were engaged in the work. 
About 2,000 maunds of hybrid maize 
, and 8,000 maunds of wheat seed were 
multiplied. 
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Agricultural Implements 


Progress has also been registered 
in the use of improved agricultural 
implements. Such implements sold — 
during the period totalled 20 corn 
dibblers, 65 single row cotton drills, 
139 iron ploughs, 27 bar harrows, 17 
Lyallpur Hoes, 79 fodder cutters and 
2 corn shellers. 


Agricultural demonstrations held 
numbered 69. Gram Sahayakas trained 
in a camp numbered 96. In addition, 
four youth organisations and youth 
farmers’ club were set up. 


Not an inconsiderable part in 
increasing agricultural production has 
been played by the functioning of 
service co-operatives which now cover 
90 per cent of the villages in the circle 
and 1479 families, 


Co-operatives during the period 
handled the distribution of 5,628 
maunds of seeds, 450 tons of fertilisers, 
350 tons of sugar, 7 cwts of insecticides 
and 520 agricultural implements. 


Success of Co-operative marketing 
was also impressive. The quantity of 
produce marketed through the nearest 
marketing co-operative society totalled 
18,500 maunds. 


While the average loan per member 
of the society worked out at Rs. 250, 


Fe 
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the percentage of overdues to the total 
outstandings for all the societies within 
the circle was only 15 per cent. 


The area brought under orchard 
totalled 152 acres and that under 
vegetable cultivation 192 acres. 


The programme under Animal 
Husbandry has also made good 
progress. As many as 398 private 
individuals were induced to take up a 
programme of poultry farming. Poultry 
and eggs distributed numbered 5700. 
The number of animals treated for 
minor ailments totalled 173 and those 
castrated 154. Useless cattle collected 
and sent to Gosadans numbered 67. 
Six livestock shows were organised. 
Fodder seeds distributed weighed 356 
maunds. 
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Union Territories 


The State level prize of Rs. 1,000 
in the shape of National Saving Certi- 
ficates, awarded to the best Village 
Level Worker from among those 
coming from the Union Territories, 
was awarded to Shri M. M. Singh, 
Sawombung, Imphal East Develop- 
ment Block, Manipur. 


Six consolation prizes in the shape 
of National Saving Certificates of the 
value of Rs. 250 each, were also 
awarded to the following:—(1) Shri 
Bala Gurumurthy, Andhra Pradesh, 
(2) Shri P. J. Kurian, Kerala, (3) 
Shri Ramnath Singh, Bhaderia, 
Madhya Pradesh, (4) Shri Ram Niwas 
Arora, Rajasthan, (5) Shri Satyapada 
Roy, West Bengal and (6) Shri N. 
Sambasivam, Pondicherry. 
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CENTRAL AID TO ORISSA 

FOR CONTROL OF DISEASES 

Orissa received Rs. 5:09 lakhs and 
Rs. 14:01 lakhs in 1959-60 and 1960-61 
respectively, as grant-in-aid from the 
Central Government for the State’s 
Schemes of Public Health for Control 
of Diseases. The State Governments 
who received such aid, were free 
to regulate the expenditure as they liked 
on the various schemes. The public 
health schemes for control of diseases 
for which the central aid was given also 
included measures for control of 
leprosy. : 


SMALL SAVINGS CAMPAIGN 

TARGET FOR 1961 EXCEEDED 

For the first time in Puri District 
its thrifty public have done during 
financial year 1960-61 more than Rs, 20 
lakhs of savings under the National 
Savings Scheme. Previously this 
District had recorded not more than 
Rs. 6 lakhs. The collections .of more, 
than Rs.12 lakhs and Rs. 20 lakhs 
during the year 59-60 and 60-61 


respectively were possible due to the 
untiring efforts in maintaining the 
tempo of the scheme and by scientific 
way of approach adopted in the 
District. This District is also pioneer 
in organising Sanchaya villages and 
Offices in the State. 


FORTUNE FAVOURS 
FIVE PRIZE-BOND HOLDERS 
IN ORISSA 

Sri Md. Saiyid, Ex-Superintendest 
of Police, Cuttack is one, of those lucky 
winners who have won the prize ° 
Rs. 5,000/- in the second quarterly 
draw of prize-bonds held on December 
1, 1960. Besides him, four others wh? 
have won prizes in the first and the 
second draws have inspired hop? 
among the rest of the bond-holdets: 
fortune may smile upon whom on the 
subsequent draws. 


The particulars of winners of 
prizes of the first and the secom 
quarterly draws of prize-bonds hel 
on September 1, 1960 and December !} 
1960 are given below:— 


# 


| 
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1st Quarterly draw 
1. Shri Gokul Chand Sah 
Qutemry Road, Balasore. .. 
2nd Quarterly draw 
2. Shri Mohammad Saiyid, 


Ex-S. P. Qarur Manzil, Kesharpur, 


Cuttack-1. 

3. Shri Hanuman Prasad Didwania, 
Orient Paper Mills Ltd., 
Brajarajnagar, Orissa. 

4. Shri Sashi Bhusan Das, 

Clerk, Brundabana Bidyapith, 
Hinjilicut, Ganjam. 

5. Shri Baidyanatha Jena, 

S. O., P. W. D. At/Uditnagar, 
Rourkella, Dist. Sundergarh. 


PROPOSED THIRD PLAN TARGETS 
FOR VILLAGE HOUSING SCHEME 
IN ORISSA 

The physical target proposed by 
the Orissa Government in their draft 
Third Five-Year Plan for Village 
Housing Projects Scheme in the State 
was construction of 4560 houses. This 


was indicated by Shri Anil Kumar” 


Chanda, Union Deputy Minister of 
Works, Housing and Supply in a 
written reply to a question by Shri 
Maheswar Naik in the Rajya Sabha 
today. 


Shri Chanda also stated that the 
financial target proposed by the State 
Government in their draft Third Plan 
for the scheme was Rs. 50 lakhs. _ 
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AD 694529 Rs. 100/- 
BO 22520 Rs. 5,000/- 
BO 23691 Rs.  500/- 
AA 602183 Rs.  50/- 
AP 049258 Rs. 50/- 
COMPANIES REGISTERED 
IN ORISSA 

In Orissa, ten private companies 

having authorised capital of 


Rs. 23,20,000 were incorporated during 
the half year ended March 31, 1961 as 
against one public company and nine 
private companies in the first half of 
1960-61 and eighteen private companies 
and one limited by guarantee in the 
second half of 1959-60. Two 
companies with total paid up capital 
of Rs. 1,22,000 were finally dissolved 
during the period. One hundred and 
thirteen cases of prosecutions were 
launched under different provisions of 
the Companies Act. Of the cases 


disposed of, in 12 cases the accused 
were convicted. 
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IMPROVEMENT OF CUTTACK TOWN 
It was decided in a high level 
meeting presided over by the Governor 
that till the elected Municipal Council 
is set up, a committee consisting of 
prominent citizens should be formed 
in each of the 26 wards of Cuttack 
town. The management should 
consult these committees and take 
their assistance in implementing 
measures for the improvement of the 
town. The Executive Officer should 
draw up a regular programme of visit 
to each of these wards by informing 
the people in advance, so that if the 
people of the locality have any 
grievance, they can place it before 
him. He should also draw up a 
plan for development of each ward in 
consultation with the ward committees 
and implement it with their co-opera- 
tion. The Commissioner and the 
Collector should also visit each area 
in the town frequently and inspect 
the Municipal development works. 


So far as the traffic problems are 
concerned, it was decided to hold 
mobile courts for disposal of cases. It 
was also suggested to teach civic sense 
and “road safety” to students in the 
educational institutions in the city 
and to give short course of training to 
rickshaw-pullers and drivers of vehicles 
inculcating in them proper “rogq” 
sense. New licences to rickshaw- 
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pullers should not be given unless they 
undergo this training. As the licence 
fees for rickshaws in the Panchayats 
on the periphery of Cuttack town is 
less than the rate fixed by the Munici- 
pality, a large number of Rickshaws 
have been licensed by the neighbouring 
Panchayats and it is not possible for 
the Municipal Administration to have 
any control over them. It was agreed 
that such Rickshaws should not be 
allowed to come within the twon area 
and certain stands for them should be 
Provided on the periphery. 


It is noticed that most of the vehicles 
do not dip their lights at night. It was 
Suggested that every vehicle should be 
Tequired to get its top portion of the 
head lights blackened. The Munici- 
Pality should approach _ different 
Departments of Government to gé 
it done in respect of their vehicles. 
Besides, this should be one of the 
conditions of the licence to be issue 


by the S. T. A. and the R.T.A. to the 


Vehicles registered by them. 


Government are also considering 
to appoint an A. S. P. for traffic fot 
Cuttack town. 


Tt was also decided to divert the 
trucks now plying inside the town. 
A. suggestion was also made tO 


shift the bus stand to somewhere neat 
the Railway Station. 
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Now that the Orissa Town Plann- 
ing and Improvement Trust Act, 1956 
has been enforced in Cuttack town, 
necessary steps should be taken to 
constitute. Town Improvement Trust 
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and take further measures under the 
Act to implement the Master Plan that 
was prepared by the Town Planning 
Organisation. ‘ 


EIGHTEEN NEW PRE-EXTENSION BLOCKS STARTED IN ORISSA 


Government have opened the following from eighteen pre-extension Blocks 


from April, 1961. 
Name of District Name of Sub- 


Division 

Cuttack Cuttack Sadar 
Puri Sadar 

Khurda 
Balasore Balasore Sadar 
Sambalpur Sadar 

Deogarh 
Koraput Nawarangapur 

Nawarangapur 
Ganjam Berhampur 
Mayurbhanj Bamanghati 
Keonjhar Sadar 
Bolangir Sonepur 
Dhenkanal Talcher 
Phulbani ; Balliguda- 
Sundergarh ° Sadar 

Bonai 
Kalahandi Sadar 


Name of Pre-extension Block opened 
in April, 1961. 


1. Govindapur-II (Govindapur 

area etc.) 

Tirtol-II (Tritol area etc.) 

. Astharanga 

. Banpur 

. Bhogarai 

Sambalpur-II (Maneswar area etc) 
. Barkot 

. Boipariguda 

. Kudumulguma 

. Chikiti 

. Sukruli 

. Banspal 

. Dungripalli 

. Talcher-I (Bajrakote area etc.) 

. Kotagarh 

. Kutra 

Gurundia 

. Kashipur-II (Karalapat area etc.) 


_ Directorate of Export 
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EXPORT PROMOTION CELL SET UP 


The Government of Orissa have 
set up an export promotion cell to 
review from time to time and conduct 
the export promotion activities in the 
State. The cell will consist of the 
following members :— 


Secretary to Government, 
Commerce Department (Convenor), 
Secretary to Government, Industries 
and Mining and Geology Department, 


Joint Secretary to Government, 
Development (Agri.) Department, 
Secretary, Berhampur Chambar of 


Commerce, President, Utkal Mining 
and Industrial Association, a represen- 
tative of Orissa Chambar of Commerce 
and Industry, Cuttack and Under 
Secretary to Government, Commerce 
Department (Secretary). 


The cell will hold its sittings at 
Bhubaneswar. 


The State Government have also 
appointed the Secretary to Govyern- 
ment of Orissa, Commerce Depart- 
ment as the  liasion Officer, 
who would keep contact with the 
Promotion, 
Government of India, in all matters 
relating to export promotion. The 
liasion officer would also bring to the 
notice of the Directorate of Export 
Promotion, the export possibilities of 
various items produced in Orissa and 
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difficulties faced by the exporters of 


the State. 


The cell has been constituted on 
Government of 


the advice of the 
India. 


EXPERT COMMITTEE 
FOR ORIYA TYPEWRITER 


Government have decided to set: 


up an Expert Committee to recommend 
a suitable Key-Board for Oriya 
Typewriter. The Committee will 
Consist of the following members :— 


Shri U.N, Mishra, Superintendent, 
Government Press (Chairman), 
Shri B. Ghosh, I. P. §. (Retd.), Shti 
Anil Baran Das, Senior Teacher in 


Typing, Government Commercial 
Class, R.N. Training College, Cuttack, 
Principal, Kalinga Commercial 


College, Dargha Bazar, Cuttack and 


Shri Adwait Charan Das, Head Typist, 
Home Department. 


The Government had under 
consideration for some time past 
the question of finalising a convenient 
Key-board for.Oriya Typewriter. 
Expert Committee was set up by the 
State Government in the’ year 1958 10 
examine specifically the suitability ° 
the Key-board for Oriya typewritet 
invented by Shri Ranganath Mahapatt4 
of Surada (Ganjam district), keepin& 
in view the Hindi Typewriter Key’ 


Photo shows a facsimile of the Bharat Ratna Award (left) and Sarvashri Bidhan Chandra Roy (Middle) 
and Purushottam Das Tandon who were awarded Bharat Ratna 


Sanskrit and Arabic scholars honoured : 
The Sanskrit scholars seen in the photo are Sri Kasi Krishnac 


Upaghysya Anantakrishna Sastri, Sri Kalipada Tarkacharya 
( respectively Ist, 2nd and 4th from left ) 
The Arabic scholar is Dr. Mustaf Husan Alavi ( 3rd from left ) 


harya, Sri Nurani Subrahmanya, 
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board. The Committee accepted the 
Key-board invented by Shri Mahapatra 
with certain modifications. But as the 
Hindi Typewriter Key-board was not 
finally approved by the Government of 
India by that time, finalisation of the 
Oriya Typewriter Key-board was 
deferred. 


In the meantime the Government 
of India have accepted a revised Key- 
board for the Hindi-Typewriter which 
was recommended by the Hindi 
Typewriter and Teleprinter Committee 
set up by the Central Government. 
Another Hindi Key-board has also been 
suggested by Shri Kripanath Misra 
of Patna (Bihar). 


It is high time that a Key-board 
for Oriya Typewriter be finalised 
because large demand of Oriya Type- 
writer is expected from the newly 
constituted Zilla Parishad, Panchayat 
Samities as well as the Gram Panchayats. 
After careful consideration Govern- 
ment have decided to set up another 
Expert Committee to examine the 


above three Key-boards and to 
Tecommend a suitable Key-board 
for Oriya Typewriter. 


The function of the Committee 
would be to go into detailed technica- 
lities of these three Key-boards and 
to recommend a suitable and conven- 
ient Key-board for Oriya Typewriter, 
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The Committee may give personal 
hearing to Shri R. N. Mohapatra and 
Shri K. N. Mishra for the purpose. 


The Committee will hold its sittings 
at Cuttack and submit its report to 
Government by June 30, 1961. 


NON-OFFICIAL FLOOD-RELIEF 
COMMITTEE RECONSTITUTED 


Consequent upon the promulga- 
tion of the President’s Rule in Orissa 
the ‘Non-Official Flood Relief - 
Committee, 1960” is reconstituted as 
follows :— 


Shri Satyapriya Mohanty—Chairman, 
Secretary to Government, Revenue 
Department—Secretary and Treasurer, 
Members :—Shri Raj Ballav Misra, 
Shri Banka Behari Das, Shri Murali- 
dhar Jena, Shri Santanu Kumar Das, 
Shri Pabitra Mohan Pradhan, Shri 
Upendranath Jena, Shri Nityananda 
Mohapatra and Shri Guru Charan 
Nayak, Jajpur. 


SEPARATION OF JUDICIARY 
FROM EXECUTIVE 


Judiciary has been separated from 
the executive with effect from May 1, 
1961 in three more districts of Orissa— 
Sambalpur, Dhenkanal and Mayur- 
bhanj. With Cuttack, Puri and 
Balasore in which the two functions of 
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the administration was separated last 
year, the total number of districts now 
stands at six. 


There are 16 sub-divisions in 
Sambalpur, Dhenkanal and Mayur- 
bhanj districts in each of which 
Judicial  Sub-divisional Magistrates 
have been appointed. A First Class 
Magistrate has also been appointed 
at Padmapur for this purpose. These 
Judicial Officers would be under the 
control of Orissa High Court. 


ABOLITION OF GOUNTIA SYSTEM 
FROM RAIRAKHOL 
It has been decided by Govern- 
ment that the Gountia system now 
prevailing in the ex-staté of Rairakhol 
will be abolished with effect from the 
commencement of the agricultural 
year in 1961, 7. e., 1-6-1961. Bhogra 
lands attached to’ the Office of the 
Gountia will be settled with occupancy 
rights therein on fait and equitable 
rent in favour of the Person in actual 
Possession as on 1-7-1960 subject to 
reservation of a portion of the Bhogra 
lands in favour of Granta Sabhas on 
the following scale, ~ 


Lands in the possession Scale of 
of each individual reservation. 
Less than 10 acres Nil 

10 actes or above but 

less than 33 acres. 5 per cent 


33 acres or above but 
less than 100 acres, 
100 acres or above but 
less than 200 acres. 
200 acres or above 


... 10 per cent 


... 20 per cent 
-». 30 per cent 


2. Abandoned and surrendered hold- 


ings after the last settlement which are | 


found in the possession of the Gountia 
Without specific orders of the Darbar 
or Revenue authorities will be taken 
back by the State for settlement with 
the landless or with persons owning 
small extent of land. Waste lands 
reclaimed prior to 1949 will be settled 
with the Gountia and co-sharefs 
subject to payment of fair and equitable 
Tent and all arrears of rent from 1948 
Onwards. Such lands encroached 
upon after 1949 will be taken back by 
the State for Settlement with the land- 


less and persons Owning small area 
of land, 


3. Rent already fixed at the last settle- 
ment will be taken as fair and equitable 
until proof to the contrary is offered. 
Where rents have not already bee? 
fixed at the last Settlement or whet® 
the rent already fixed at the last 
settlement js Proved to be not fair and 
equitable, Subdivisional Officer has 
been authorised to fix a fair and 
equitable rent. His decision will be 
subject to appeal as any other appeal 
Im a revenue Proceeding, 
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Collectors haye been authorised 
to confer occupancy right in respect of 
Bhogra lands with the exception of the 
lands to be reserved in favour of 
Grama Sabha. 


Government have decided not to 


/ levy any salami for conferring 


occupancy right in respect of Bhogra 
lands. A fee will, however, be charged 
at the rate of Re. 1/- per patta from 
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scheduled tribes and scheduled castes 
and at the rate of Rs. 3/- from others. 


The Gountias desirous of availing 
themselves of this opportunity of 
acquiring occupancy right in respect 
of Bhogra lands held by them may 
apply to the Collector of the district 
or any other Revenue Officer authorised 
by him in this behalf. 


Cuttack 


Puri 


SEPIAH AYN 


= [ell ell cee a Wl = Oo Oy 
CSHIDAAROSSE 


SS) 
S 


Nb 
POSS 


SS 


~ SI. No. Name of 


Constitutency 


Banki 
Cuttack City 


Name of the 
Candidate elected 


Sti Gokulananda Prahraj 
>» Biren Mitra 


Jagatsinghapur ,, Priyanath De 


Gobindapur 
Balikuda 
Ersama 
Pattamundai 
Badchana 
Dharmasala 
Sukinda 
West Jajpur 
Baramba 
Athgarh 
Chowdwar 
Cuttack Sadar 
Mahanga 
Salepur 
Tirtol 
Patkura 
Rajnagar 
Aul 
Kendrapara 
Binjharpur 
East Jaipur 


Daspalla 
Begunia 
Bhubaneswar 
Puri 

Pipili 


»» Kanduri Ch. Mallick 
», Bipin Bihari Das 

Smt. Ratnamali Jema 
Sri Prahalad Mallick 

mi Dhananjaya Lenka 

»» Gadadhar Dutta 

»» Baidhar Singha 

»» Madanmohan Pattnaik 
» Bidyadhara Nayak 

», Achutananda Das 

» Bijayananda Patnaik 

» Laxaman Mallick 

»» Surendranath Pattnaik 
»» Baidhar Behera 

»» Pratap Ch. Mohanty 

» Lokenath Mishra 

», Padmacharan Nayak 


» Sailendra Narayan B. Deo 


>» Dhruba Charan Sahu 
» Chittranjan Naik 
>» Santanu Kumar Das 


» Saheb Naayak 

» Gangadhar Paikaray 

», Satyapriya Mohanty 

» Bhagban Pratihari 

»» Ramchandra Pattanayak 


MID-TERM ELECTION IN ORISSA 


District 


Party 


IPR SSIbe 
Congress 
Congress 
P. S.°P. 
Congress 
Congress 
Congress 
Congress 
Congress 
Congress 
Congress 
Congress 
Ind. 
Congress 
Congress 
Congress 
1s ele 
Congress 
Congress 
Ind. 
Congress 
PaSwps 
Congress 
Congress 


Congress 
Communist 


Congress 


Congress 
Congress 


* Balasore 


Ganjam 


=e 


a 
Ne 


RK Oo0MmMND 


= 


‘Sri ranean Mishra 
», Harihar Madhraj 


aaipooe 


Khandpara 


Nayagarh 
Ranpur 
Khurada 
Balipatna 
Bramhagiri 
Satyabadi 
Kakatpur 
Nimapara 


Basudeavapur 
Bhadrak 

Soro 

Simulia 
Nilagiri 


Jaleswar 
Dhamnagar 
Chandbali 
Basta 
Bhograi 
Balasore 


Parlakhemudi 
R. Udaygiri 
Mohana 
Berhamput 
Dura 
Chatraput 
Khalikote 
West Kodla 
East Kodala 
Aska 
Hinljikatu 
Suroda 


» Ram Chandra Ram — 
», Banmali Patnaik 
,», Gopinath Bhoi 

,, Gopabandhu Patra 


Bharmarbar Ray 
, Brundaban Chandra Singha 


,, RajRaj Deb. 


,, Upendra Mohanty 
,, Govinda Chandra Sethi 


,», Nilamani Routray 
,, Nityananda Mohapatra 


,, Karunakar Panigrahi 
,, Bhagirathi Das 
,, Rajendra Chandra 


Harichandan Mardaraj 
,, Prassanna Kumar Pal 
,, Murlidhar Jena 
, Bairagi Jena 
,, Maheswar Bag 
,, Peary Mohan Das 


, Bijoy Krushna De 


, N. Kurma Naikulu 
,, R. Bhoya 
,, Biswanath Nayak 
», sisir Kumar Narendra Deb 
.P. V. Jagannath Rao 
” Lakshman Mohapatra 
"” Ramchandra Mardaraj Deo 
” Biswanth Dash, 
,, Lingaraj Panigrahi 
,, Lokanath Mishra 
”’Brundaban Nayak 
» Arjun Nayak 
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G. P. 
Congress 


Congress 


Communist 


Congress ~ 
Congress 
Ind. 

G. P. 
Congress 
Congress 


Congress 
Ind. 
Congress 
Congress 
G. P. 


PiuSuke 
Congress 
Congress 
P.S. P. 
Tee SL 1 
Congress 


Congress 
Congress 
Congress 
Ind. 
Congress 
Communist 
Congress 
Congress 
Congress 
Congress 
Congress 
Congress 


OES SS pe a area Oe Le EA 
13. Digpahandy _ Sri Raghunath Mahapatra 
14. J. Prasad » Udaya Nayak 
15, Bhanjanagar ea Maguni Ch. Pradhan 
16. Patrapur »» Trilochan Jani 
Sambalpur : 
E 1. Rairakhol » Bhanugang Tribhuban Deb 
2.  Jharsuguda » Binode Bihari Bariha 
3. Bargarh »> Gananath Pradhan 
4. Katarabaga » Bishnu Prasad Mishra 
5. Deogarh »» Jayadeb Thakur 
6. Brajarajnagar » Prasanna Kumar Panda 
7. Padmapur » Bira Bikramaditya Bariha 
8. Bhatli Smt. Saraswati Pradhan 
9.  Melchammunda Sri Sachidanada Padhi 
10. Bijipur »» Mohan Nag 
ll. Attabira »» Dalganjan Chhuria 
12. Sambalpur »» Banamali Babu 
Koraput i 
1. Omerkote »» Sadasiva Tripathy 
2. Dabugaon »» Jagannath Tripathy 
3. Nawarangapur » Miru Harijan 
4. Jeypore »» Raghunath Patnaik 
5. Kotpad »» Mahadeb Bataria 
6. Padwa », Ganeswar Mohapatra 
7, Koraput » T. Sangana 
8. is ottangi » Musuri Santapangi 
9. -Raygada »» Kamaya Mandangi 
10. Gunpur » Narsingh Patra 
Il. Bisem Cuttack ,, Biswanath Choudhury 
12, Malkangiri » Guru Nayak 
Mayurbhanj 
I. Khunta », Prasanna Kumar Das 
2. Udla »» Manmohan Tudu 
3.. Baisinga » Arjuna Patra 


Orissa REVIEW, 
Congress 
Congress ; 
Congress 

’ Congress 


GaP: 
Congress 
Ind. 


G. P. 

G. P. 
Communist 
Congress 
Congress 
Congress 
Congress 
Congress 
Congress 


Congress 
Congress 
Congress 
Congress 
Congress 
Congress 
Congress 
Congress 
Congress 
Congress 
G. P. 

G. P. 


P.S. P. 
Congress 
P.S. P. / 
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2, 
Sow Ans 


Keonjhar 


Dhenkanal 


Boudh-Phulbani 


OE oe 


Kalahandi 


ON: OY Es 0 oar 


oN DAARYNS 


Karanjia 
Jasipur 
Rairangapur 
Baripada 
Bahalda 
Bangiriposi 
Muruda 


Champua 
Keonjhar 
Telkoi 


ttt 


Sri Prabhakar Behera 

,, Mochiram Triya 

,, Chandramohan Singh 
,, santosh Kumar Sahu 

», Sonaram Soren 

» Iswar Chandra Nayak 
,, sakila Soren 


,, Gurucharan Nayak 
, Janardara Bhanja Deo 
» Govinda Munda 


Ramchandrapur ,, Murlidhar Kuanra’ 


Anandapur 
Patna 


Dhenkanal 


» Makara Sethi 


. ,, Rajballava Mishra 


Smt. Ratnaprabha Debi 


Kamakhyanagar Sti Brundaban Tripathy 


Pallahara 
Talcher 
Chhendipada 
Gandhia 
Angul 
Athmallik 


Baliguda 

G. Udayagiri 
Phulbani 
Boudh 


Madanpur- 
Rampur 
Bhabanipatna 
Junagarh 


,, Pabitra Mohan Pradhan 
, Pabitra Mohan Pradhan 
,, Pada Nayak 

,, Kalia Dehuri 

,, Kumud Chandra Singh 
,, Khetramohan Panigrahi 


,, Dubara Patra 

., Sarangadhar Pradhan 
,, Himansu Sekhar Padhi 
,, Anirudha Dipa . 


», Birakesahri Deo ¥ 


,, Anchala Majhi 
,, Maheswar Nayak 


G. 
G. 
G 
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Congress 
Congress 
Congress 
Congress 
Congress 
Congress 
P..S. Pe 


Congress 


Congress 
G. P. 


G. P. 
G. P. 
Congress 
Congress 
Congress 
G. P. 
Congress 
G. P. 


G. P. 
Congress 
Congress 
G. P. 
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5. Koksara »» Dayanidhi Nayak G. P. 

6. Kasipur Smt, Nabakumari Debi G. P. 

7.  Dharamgarh Sri Mukunda Naik G. P. 

8. Nuapada » Ghasiram Majhi Ind. 
Bolangir d 

1. Saintala »,, Ainthu Sahu G. P. 

2.  Luisingha »» Ramprasad Mishra G. P. 

3. Bolangir », Chandra Sekhar Singh G. P. 

4. Tusra » Nanda Kishore Mishra G. P. 

5. Sonepur »» Daulata Ganda G. P. 

6. Kantabanji »» Rajendra Narayan Singh Deo G. P. 

7. Binika », Anantaram Nanda G. P. 

9.  Titlagarh »» Achutyananda Mahananda_ G. P. 
Sundergarh 

1. Sundargarh »» Harihar Patel G. P. 

2. Rajgangapur _,, Rangaballay Amata Congress _ 

3. Bonai » Hemendra Prasad Mohapatra G. P. 

4. Bisra >» Premchand Bhagat G. P. 

2: Talsara 


»» Gangadhar Pradhan 


GP. 
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